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FIRST WOMAN to become a member of St. Louis Merchants Exchange, 
Miss Ruth Moegle discusses application with Secretary W. J. Krings. 


Female Buyer Crashes Men-Only 
Barrier of St. Louis Grain Exchange 


St. Louis—The men-only barrier has been broken at the St. Louis 


‘Merchants Exchange, whose trading halls have been barred to 


women for more than 112 years. Miss Ruth Moegle, corn buyer 


Foundry Owners 
Get New Ideas 


Cleveland—The foundry in- 
dustry, hard hit by the recession, 
is hoping to recoup its fortunes 
with popular sales stimulants: 
cost-cutting methods and new 
foundry techniques. They were 
the dual keynotes of the 62nd 
Castings Congress and Foundry 
Show held here last month (May 
19-23). 

The possibilities of boosting 
sales by reducing the cost of cast- 

(Continued on page 4) 


P.A. Major Set 
At Pittsburgh U. 


Pittsburgh—The University of 
Pittsburgh will be the fourth col- 
lege in the country next fall to 
offer a major in purchasing. 

The university has announced 
a program leading to a degree in 
business administration (BBA) 
with a major in industrial sales 
and purchasing. The program is 
sponsored by the Education 
Committee of the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Pittsburgh, 
which helped develop the course, 
and the Pittsburgh association 
also is granting two full-tuition 
scholarships. 

Designed to lead to “profes- 

(Continued on page 4) 


Unions Waive Wage Jumps 


Portland, Ore.—The Pacific 
Coast Association of Pulp and 
Paper Manufacturers announced 
last week that two big West Coast 
pulp and paper unions have 
agreed to waive any wage in- 
crease at least until the fall. 

A management spokesman 

(Continued on page 23) 


and supervisor of grain purchas- 
ing and residual sales for An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., successfully 
won her point on her second try. 
Miss Moegle’s name was first sub- 
mitted last July by the brewery. 
However, an amendment to ad- 
mit women failed to pass the re- 
quired two-thirds majority. The 
amendment was again submitted 
and passed by a vote of 77 to 17 
on May 20. 

The comely brunette is no 

(Continued on page 22) 


‘Buyers Market’ Reported 
In Handling Equipment 


New York—Purchasers of ma- 
terials handling equipment dur- 
ing the remainder of the year will 
find a “buyers market” for most 
all products. That’s the general 
situation in this widely diverse 
and vitally important industrial 
products area. 


During 1957 most manufac- 
turers of conveyors, cableways, 
rollers, monorails, conveyor 


belts, cranes, and fork-lift trucks 
stocked up for a busy year in 
1958. Outlays for new plant and 
equipment, at the time, were ex- 
pected to surpass the 1957 totals. 
(Continued on page 3) 


Railroads to Get More Rate-Making 
Freedom If Senate Backs Committee 


2 Nations Have 
Copper Plan 


Africa’s Copperbelt producers 
have disclosed future plans to in- 
crease output despite prices. In 
Australia, the government is pro- 
posing legislation to protect its 
own copper industry. 


Johannesburg— Despite succes- 
sive cuts in world copper prices, 
South African, Southern Rhode- 
sian, and Northern Rhodesian 
Copperbelt producers are surging 
ahead on programs to increase 
output considerably within the 
next year or so. 

The aim of present high-speed 
development at Bancroft, on the 
Copperbelt, is officially that their 
production be in competition with 
other world producers “whatever 
the price of copper may be in a 
year’s time.” Bancroft plans to 

(Continued on page 21) 


Steel Imports 
Cause Headaches 


San Francisco—Foreign steel 
imports, steadily gaining markets 
across the country, offer purchas- 
ing agents “bargain house prices” 
while giving domestic producers 
“wholesale headaches.” 

The West Coast is currently a 
prime target for such imports. 
But foreign firms also are dump- 
ing a heavy volume on the Gulf 
Coast—Florida and Texas—and 
these products also find their way 
into Chicago, Cleveland, and St. 
Louis. Additional U.S. transpor- 
tation costs cut off this flow of 
“cheap” steel into most other sec- 
tions of the country. 

But on the West Coast, for ex- 
ample, American-made reinforc- 
ing bars were selling last week at 
wholesale to jobbers at $6.23 per 
100 Ibs. Imported rebars were 
quoted at $5.73. European nails 
were selling at $8.20 per 100 Ibs 

(Continued on page 22) 


N.C. Board Backs State P.A. Ruling 


Raleigh, N. C.—The North 
Carolina State Board of Awards 
is standing by its state purchasing 
agent whose award of a school 
equipment contract provoked a 
losing bidder to threaten to move 
his plant out of the state. 

Griggs Equipment Co., a Texas 
firm which had planned to start 
production of unit table-chairs 
and chair desks at Selma, N. C.., 
appealed to both the Board of 
Awards and the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and De- 
velopment. The latter agency 
had influenced Griggs to open a 


plant in North Carolina, but it 
also told company officials it 
could not help the firm. 

The Board of Awards sided 
with the State Division of Pur- 
chase and Contract and purchas- 
ing agent W. R. Henderson. 

The State has had centralized 
purchasing since 1932, and Hen- 
derson interpreted the existing 
statute to mean that contracts will 
be awarded to a minimum num- 
ber of suppliers, depending upon 
need. Henderson held that re- 
opening the bids for Griggs would 
“be in conflict with state law.” 


Change in Interstate Commerce Act Would Strip 
I.C.C. of Authority to Rule on Freight Rate 
Changes; Trucker Opposition Still Expected 


Washington—The railroads have made a major gain in their bid 
to get more freedom in rate making. It came last week when the 
Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee unanimously 
approved a bill—S-3778—to change the Interstate Commerce Act. 
Next step is for the Senate to vote on the measure. 

The effect of the bill will be to strip much of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission’s power to rule on freight rate changes. As it 
stands, the I.C.C. takes into consideration, among other things, the 
effect that lower freight rates would have on other forms of trans- 


portation, trucks, waterways, etc. 


, before it approves them. 


The railroads have charged that they are often prevented by the 


Atlanta Tire Bids 
Under State Tags 


Atlanta—The City of Atlanta 
is buying tires for its municipal 
vehicles 15% more cheaply than 
the State of Georgia which uses 
a number of the same suppliers. 

The apparent difference: bid- 
ding versus non-bid buying. 

Tire-purchase policies of At- 
lanta and the Georgia state gov- 
ernment were compared recently 
by critics of Gov. S. Marvin Grif- 
fin’s administration. An Atlanta 
newspaper (The Atlanta Journal) 
raised the subject of tire prices 
as one example of alleged laxity 
in the handling of state affairs by 
various Officials. 

Georgia State Purchasing 

(Continued on page 21) 


——— This Week’s 


1.C.C. from giving shippers lower 
rates because it would take busi- 
ness away from the truckers and 
barges. The I.C.C. on the other 
hand claims that it is protecting 
the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem by preventing selective rate 
cutting which ultimately would 
lead to a downfall of the trans- 
portation system. 

The bill, by Senator Smathers, 
goes broader in its provisions 
than merely rates, though the 
rate provision is the crucial one. 
It is an omnibus measure de- 
signed to treat the ills of the rail- 
roads—rates, financing of equip- 
ment, dropping of service, and so 
on. 


rhe tariff provision specifically 
says that “rates of a carrier shall 
not be held up to a particular 
level to protect the traffic of any 
other mode of transportation, giv- 


(Continued on page 22) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


JUNE 2-8 


In the newspaper business the best editor is the one who 
thinks ahead of the news. Even while meeting the current dead- 
line he’s got at least part of his mind working on the next edition 


of the paper. 


Purchasing requires the same type of thinking. An example is 
a current situation, in the matter of inventories. 
Many a firm’s policy presently is based on the ability to get 


quick delivery at a moment’s notice. 


While the recession is 


“bottoming out,” as the currently popular phrase describes it, 
such a policy is indeed workable. 

But there’s a new deadline ahead which should be considered in 
overall purchasing strategy. And that’s the one posed by basic 
increases in new business which, when they come, automatically 
mean bigger inventories—if only to keep a constant day’s sup- 
ply on hand with rising production. 


The buyer who tarries too long on the assumption quick de- 
liveries will continue could be squeezed. When orders to sup- 
pliers start picking up, present cushy delivery schedules will go 


out the window. 


When this occurs, an 


additional increase in 


stocks will be necessary to assure an adequate supply as pro- 
duction departments start calling for materials at a much faster 


rate. 


Thus, these inventory forces, once set in motion, tend to 
accelerate the production buildup which started them in the 


first place. 


(Continued on page 22 
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This Week’s 


Price Perspective 


JUNE 2-8 


Like everything else in the world, prices are getting more complex. 

In the “good old days” it was relatively simple to isolate supply and demand, 
and come up with a reasonably accurate estimate of future trends. 

Not so today. 

Government regulations, labor factors, changing business patterns and 
technology, as well as international political considerations, all these have 
combined to make any prediction on the basis of a simple supply and demand 
equation a hazardous undertaking. 

Current Washington dilemma serves to emphasize the complexities involved. 
Not even the top Administration officials can decide whether inflation or defla- 
tion is the major problem today. 

In a recent survey, some 47 economists were queried on how they thought 
prices would move. A total of 47 different answers were received. 

All agreed however, that a detailed study, involving all the pertinent vari- 
ables would be needed before a definite answer could be given. 


Uptrend in consumer prices is a prime example of price interaction. 

Every time the consumer index goes up, as it has now for over a year, it 
means cost-of-living bonuses for over a million workers. Afid these “escalator” 
contracts cover a wide variety of fields, affecting railroad, electric, metal work- 
ing, chemical, local transportation, auto, and steel industries. Steel wages, for 
example, go up 1¢ per hour for every half percent rise in the index. 

These increasing labor costs eventually mean price boosts, unless the in- 
creases can be offset by rising productivity. 

Thus a citrus crop freeze in Florida can affect the price of the machine you 
buy in New York, Chicago, or the West Coast. 

On this basis then, weather forecasters should make the best industrial 
price analysts. 

* * = 


But there are a lot of other complexities that have been introduced and 
accelerated in recent years. They are basically of four types: 

© Business—The increasing concentration needed for mass production has 
tended to move pricing decisions away from the market place, and into the 
corporation offices. This “administrative pricing’ has added still another 
variable into the pricing formula. 

© Government—Washington influences prices in any number of ways. Uncle 
Sam buys many things, sets up minimum wages, tariffs, price supports, etc. 
Indirectly prices are influenced by taxation, supply of credit and subtle string 
pulling. 

¢ Technology—tThe intricasies of today’s products with their thousands of 
components make exact pricing a complex task. Moreover, technological 
breakthroughs, like new processes and new discoveries, are always changing 
time-tested market relationships. 

¢ International—The Communist threat, plus the rapid development of 
backward countries, have made Washington sensitive to international economic 
trends. Moreover, international commodity movements have a strong influence 
on U. S. tags. 

e 2 a 


Does all this mean that price forecasting is impossible? Hardly. 

What it does imply is that it is a lot more difficult in this day and age to 
predict future trends. 

The price analyst can’t examine the supply and demand aspects of a given 
product in a vacuum. A whole series of other important variables must be 
considered and weighed before any valid estimates can be made. 


2 PURCHASING WEEK is published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 386, N. 
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METALS 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 
Pig iron, basic, valley. gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts. net ton 

Steel. structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., ewt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., ewt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy. del. Chicago. gross ton 
Aluminum, pig, lb 

Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib 

Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
Copper scrap, #2. smelters price, lb 

Lead, common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 
Tin, Straits, N.Y., lb 

Zine, Prime West, East St. Louis, Ib 


FUELS 


Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville, furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydrous, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerin, synthetic, tanks, Ib 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. Ib 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, ewt 

Sulfur. crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66%, commercial, tanks, ton 
Tallow, indelible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg, carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


Bond paper, #1 sulfite, water marked, 20 lb carton lots, 
CWT 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Kraft liner, 42 lb del. N.Y., ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 Ib rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 
Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, 84s, trucklots, fob N.Y. 


TEXTILES 


Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, 100 yd 

Cotton, 1 Middling, N. Y.. Ib. 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd 
Rayon, satin, acetate, N.Y., y 


Wool tops, N.Y. lb 
HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Ib 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, Ib 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Year % Yrly 


Ago Chg. 
65.50 + 2.3 
64.50 + 2.3 
74.00 1 4,7 
5.00 o> 
5.70 1.8 
5.305 6.7 
5.075 6.9 
1.85 5.2 
$4.50 —27.0 
38.50 —14,.3 
$2.50 —21.2 
25 — 4.0 
N.A. N.A. 
312 — 318 
243 23.9 
mi. —_23.3 
4 0) 
1.05 —29.5 
98 —_ 3.7 
Bt. —13.1 
2.19 —18.2 
3.10 —17.1 
2.85 —12.3 
04 0) 
13 — 9.2 
136 am 19.1 
6.05 a= 58 
15.25 0 
82.50 +. 9.7 
36 0 
1.30 +-11.6 
125 118.4 
2¢ — .i 
163 L 63 
205 0) 
35 — 712 
9.30 1.3 
36 =—_ 13.9 
1.55 0 
26.50 —11.3 
22.35 i) 
08 A. 38 
299 0 
16.70 + 18 
24.20 0 
100.00 0 
127.50 0 
9.25 — 2.7 
6.60 -— 3.0 
41.25 0) 
1.38 + 9 
7.09 — 13 
118.00 — 2.6 
118.00 + 1.7 
11.25 — 8.9 
356 + 1.7 
179 ~~ 34 
293 — 79 
2.01 —25.4 
16 138 
325 —18.8 
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' slight upturn in activity by the 


‘Buyers Market in 


Materials 


Handling Equipment Now Prevails 


But Upturn Is Here in Ma 


ny Lines; List Prices 


Have Held; Dealers Granting Concessions 


(Continued from page 1) 
And even the start of the eco- 
nomic downturn in the second- 
half of the year failed to stem 
production by a_ significant 
amount. 

Most materials handling equip- 
ment makers were still fairly op- 
timistic at the start of 1958. For 
a downturn often stimulates cost- 
cutting drives which are a major 
source of business for materials 
handling equipment makers. 

This type of equipment often 
more than pays for itself in cost 
reduction and is very attractive 
to firms pulling in their horns on 
spending. For some _ products 
more than 50% of the manufac- 
turing cost is accounted for by 
materials handling, hence a great 
opportunity to save money. 


Industry Still Cutting Back 


But despite the above most 
firms have been cutting back on 
their purghases of materials han- 
dling equipment as much as they 
have been on other business ex- 
penses. Although the total orders 
for this equipment so far in 1958 
are running 25% behind last 
year, the industry does expect a 


third quarter. But sales this year 
are not likely to pass $610 mil- 
lion. That’s some 13% below 
the total recorded in 1957. 

This downturn in sales, plus 
heavy stocks carried over from 
last year, have sparked price wars 
in many equipment areas. 

Lift Trucks Vulnerable 

Lift-truck tags were particu- 
larly vulnerable during the last 
quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of this year. Although 
manufacturers list prices did not 
falter, dealers were discounting 
quite readily at the retail level. 
But this price shading has re- 
portedly been decreasing during 
the past month, so stable tags are 
the general outlook for the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The belt conveyor business is 
also in the doldrums, with activ- 
ity reportedly down by close to 
25% from 1957. Prices are down 
about 5% from year-ago quota- 
tions. But most of the tag trim- 
ming shows up as “freight con- 
cessions” rather than as outright 
price reductions. Prices are ex- 
pected to remain weak until 
year-end when some hefty boosts 
are anticipated. 

Heavy Equipment Tax Study 

Production and sales of the 
heavier forms of materials han- 
dling equipment, such as cranes, 
have been holding up somewhat 
better. This is because there is a 
long lag from orders to shipments 
for this type of product. And 
producers are still living off large 
order backlogs built up in the 
1955-57 boom. 

But the results of the sharp 
drop in new orders that started 
late last year will soon catch up 
with this branch of the industry. 
Sharp competition and spot dis- 
counting are then likely to show 
up for these types of equipment. 

While a good deal of the sales 
of materials handling equipment 
is tied directly to the rate of cap- 


does derive stability from the re- 
placement and repair business. 
It is estimated that over one- 
third of total sales come from 
this source. 

Added to the demand from 
firms desiring to cut costs, this 
factor should prevent sales from 
slipping any further. But that 


doesn’t mean there'll be any basic 
change from the current “buyers 
market” in the industry. So this 
recessionary period may be the 
best time to purchase materials 
handling equipment as part of 
your current cost-cutting drive. 
The current softness in prices 
for most materials handling 
equipment is likely to continue 
until there’s a strong upward 
push in spending for plant expan- 
sion and new plant equipment. 


—_™ 
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“LIFT TRUCKS” are in growing de- 
mand by industries seeking to 
cut their costs to make up for the 


decrease in their sales. 


ital expenditures, the industry 
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Before modern lubrication practice took over: $2,400 worth of these 
bearings were replaced to keep a 35” mill rolling for twelve months. 


Used 12 mill bearings 
ina year 


Used I mill bearing 
ina year 


After assignment of a qualified lubrication engineer: one bearing ($200) 
served for a year, saving $2,200 a year, plus other savings. 


Lubrication plan extends parts 
this case, 12 times 


life —in 


We've just talked to a manufacturer 
who, in the past three years, has at 
least doubled the life of lubricated parts; 
and, in one case, increased the life of a 
large, expensive bearing fwelve times! 
The same manufacturer succeeded in 
getting 312,000 tons of production on 
another bearing where 30,000 to 40,000 
tons was the accepted average. 

This may be a clue to industry man- 
agement in general that taking lubrica- 
tion practice for granted can cost 
enormous amounts of money in parts, 
lost production time and maintenance. 

Developing opportunities for using 
modern lubrication plans like this, to 
turn regular losses into definite income, 


LUBRICATION 


becomes a management function. And 
the management teams of quite a few 
major manufacturers are digging into 
their lubrication practices with the sole 
aim of making moving parts in operat- 
ing machinery last longer. 

Large companies find that the serv- 
ices of a plant lubrication engineer pay 
off. He can extend parts life, eliminate 
downtime, reduce the number of rejects 
(even save on lubricant cost) and other- 
wise add to income. Both here and in 
cases where operating budgets preclude 
a staff member, Texaco’s organization 
of Lubrication Engineers functioning 
in all 48 States, can offer specific assis- 


tance. A more detailed discussion is 


available in an enlightening booklet: 
“Management Practices That Control 
Costs Via Organized Lubrication.” 
Write The Texas Company, Dept. W21, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York. 


IN ALL 


1 48 STATES 


IS A MAJOR FACTOR IN COST CONTROL 


(PARTS, INVENTORY, PRODUCTION, DOWNTIME, MAINTENANCE) 
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This Week’s 


Washington 
Perspective un: 2 


Those favoring tax cuts this year are placing their hopes in the 
Senate. Now that Eisenhower has come out against a cut, House 
leaders Wilbur Mills and Sam Rayburn are confident they can 
get a “no-tax-cut-bill” through the House. 

And as things stand now, it appears certain that the Senate 
won't approve any reduction in either corporate or individual 
income tax rates. 

But tax experts in Washington figure the Senate may approve 
a reduction in excises—perhaps on autos, freight, and trans- 
portation. If such a law went to Eisenhower, guessing is that 
he'd not veto it. 

Government spending in the recession period is mounting. 
But is not going as high as some estimates had been a month ago. 
The Budget Bureau and the Treasury Department see spending 
for the year ending at over $73 billion, a jump over January 
estimates, but not as much as the $74 billion recently projected. 

The deficit estimates are mounting, a result of the increase in 
spending and a drop in revenues. The deficit should be about 
$3 billion by June 30, with a balloon to perhaps $10 billion in 
the 12 months until June 30, 1959. 

The increase in spending, particularly for the 
ing up in the country. Orders are being turned 
for missiles, electronic gear, missile launching gear and so on. 
Spending certainly is helping business in some areas. 

But if the deficit grows as big as some expect, look for trouble. 
There may again emerge a delaying action in Washington that 
will result in delaying acceptance of deliveries and checks for 
payment being put off. Reason: The Administration’s attempt 
to stay inside the statutory debt limit. 

That happened last year, before Sputnik, when the Administra- 
tion was trying to keep inside a $72.8 billion spending ceiling. 
The military was hit hardest with the Administration trying to 
keep its spending inside $38 billion. Business may have to put 
up with this for a long time. 

The dilemma may become a recurring thing unless Congress 
votes enough of a deficit ceiling increase to give the government 
headroom. A new debt ceiling may be asked of Congress before 
adjournment. : 


military, is show- 
into subcontracts 


Proponents of lowering barriers against imports figure they have 
their backs to the wall again. They realize they were lucky to 
get as good a reciprocal trade bill as they did out of the Ways 
and Means Committee for the House to vote on. They could 
thank Committee Chairman Wilbur Mills and Deputy Under- 
Secretary of State Douglas Dillon who got behind a compromise 
that would give something to the Administration, something to 
the protectionists. ; 

Protectionists will put up a much tougher battle in the Senate, 
and they should be more effective there. The protectionists will 
demand higher tariff walls to help keep prices up as they lose 
out on subsidies from the federal government. 


The backers of fair trade legislation are making new headway. 
Legislation allowing manufacturers to fix the retail price of their 
branded products will get approved by the House Commerce 
Committee. The bill would go farther, actually, than the old 
Federal Fair Trade Law which has been ruled unconstitutional 
by the U. S. Supreme Court and many state courts. 

It would enable the manufacturer of another retailer to get an 
injunction against a retailer who cut the minimum price fixed by 
the manufacturer, or sue him for damages. 

Lobbyists in Washington say, however, that all they hope to 
get out of Congress this year is approval of their legislation by 
the House committee. 


Preferential pricing of gasoline is in for another round at the 
Federal Trade Commission. An examiner has ruled that the 
Sun Oil Co. in Jacksonville, Fla., gave dealer a lower price for 
its gasoline than was given other dealers in the area. 

Price discrimination is an old byword of marketers. The whole 
issue is Whether a supplier gives a lower price to a customer to 
meet competition, or whether the lower price can be used to 
accuse the supplier and dealer of trying to unfairly eliminate 
competition. But in the Sun case, the oil company said the 
complaining dealers were not even in competition with Sun’s 
customer. 

The examiner in the Sun Oil case ruled that Sun had unfairly 
given a lower price, and should be prohibited from doing so. 
The Federal Trade Commission will now rule on his finding. 
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April Orders for Production Tools Ease Off Slightly 


Cleveland—New orders for production tools, 
equipment, and supplies placed by industrial dis- 
tributors with their manufacturing sources con- 
tinued to ease in April. It extends the slide-off 
that has been underway with only minor interrup- 


tion since January 1957. 


It is significant that the contraction in April 
was only | point on the index as compared with 
average monthly drops of 8 points in each of the 


rast six months. 


The index, compiled by the American Supply 
Manufacturers’ 
(ASMMA), covers the purchases of a broad range 
of production and maintenance tools, equipment, 
It reflects changes in buying by 
industrial plants and it also is influenced by 


and Machinery 


and supplies. 


changes in inventory positions. 
plants step up operations, they buy more of these 
items from distributors who in turn place more 
orders with their suppliers. 

This sensitive 


As industrial 


index of business has declined 


73 index points (32%) from its high of 221 in 


ber 1954. 


Association 


basis (see chart 


January 1957. Currently the dollar volume of 
purchases placed by industrial distributors with 
their suppliers is at the lowest level since Novem- 


The decline in the A.S.M.M.A. new order index 
paralleled the movement of the seasonally ad- 
justed durable goods production index of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which lost 2 points from 
135 to 133 in April on a 1947-49 equals 100 


above). 


Foundry Owners Get New 


Ideas 


At Casting Congress and Show 


Industry Meeting Draws 5,000 and 277 Exhibits; 
Chemical Process to Harden Sand Cores Attracts 


(Continued from page 1) 
ings held a priority interest for 
the 5,000 foundry and metals 
men attending. 

The 277 displays at Cleve- 
land’s massive public hall ran 
heavily in the direction of ma- 
terials handling and new produc- 
tion concepts designed to make 
castings more cheaply. 

“From 1950 to 1958, the prob- 
lem of reduced costs has headed 
the list of design engineer prob- 
lems,” George K. Dreher, market 
development director of the Steel 
Founders Society of America, 
told patternmakers. “We know 
there is a considerable tonnage of 
cast material used because it is 
the cheapest method of obtaining 
a part. We also know that the 
good buyer and design engineer 
are always interested in the end 
cost of a finished product as it 
leaves his plant. When he has 
confidence in his foundry and pat- 
tern-making suppliers, the pur- 
chaser will listen to cost-reducing 
ideas that might mean a more 
expensive pattern to produce a 
lower end cost casting.” 

One cost-reducing method that 
attracted widespread interest was 
a new chemical process for hard- 
ening sand cores and molds. The 
centuries-old method of harden- 
ing sand has been the slow, costly 
one of baking in furnaces. On 
display were complete systems for 
accomplishing the process in a 
matter of seconds by a carbon 
dioxide method developed in 
Germany. An injection of carbon 
dioxide gas binds the sand in a 
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solid mass through a freezing re- 
action. 

In addition to eliminating the 
baking process, this method also 
can be used in producing castings 
to tolerances of a few thousandths 
of an inch, according to W. J. 
White, sales engineer, Carver 
Foundry Products Co., Musca- 
tine, lowa, one of the companies 
that exhibited the new method. 
These tolerances can reduce ma- 
chining time by as much as 80%, 
White said. 

Full cycle automation of the 
castings clearing operation was 
demonstrated by the Pangborn 
Corp. in a display brought here 
in three full freight cars. This 
paid off for Pangborn, which sold 
all the equipment it showed, some 
of it three times over, in the first 
two days of the congress at prices 
ranging from $5,000 to $30,000 
an item. 

A new aluminum sand-casting 
alloy, X250-T4, which combines 
high strength and excellent duc- 
tility, was unveiled to the indus- 
try by Aluminum Co. of America. 

The strong alloy would be of 
interest to purchasers of aircraft 
structural castings; construction 
or mechanical equipment subject 
to impact loads; and equipment 
for the dairy, food and chemical 
industries. 

High resistance to stress cor- 
rosion and retention of high duc- 
tility during natural aging are 
prime advantages of the alloy. 
The combination resulted from 
efforts to develop an alloy which 
would not require special quench- 


ing techniques to impart high ten- 
sile strength. 

Harry W. Dietert of Detroit, 
president, American Foundry- 
men’s Society, which sponsors 
the congress, said the foundry in- 
dustry had “hit bottom” and is 
on the way up. He noted a cur- 
rent increase in new orders. 

At the annual business meet- 
ing, Dietert turned over the 
A.F.S. presidency to L. W. Dur- 
din, president, Dixie Bronze Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. Durdin was 
purchasing agent for the Chicago 
Pump Co. until 1940 when he 
joined the Joy Mfg. Co. as super- 
intendent. 


Elected vice president was 
Charles E. Nelson, technical 
director of the Dow Chemical 


Co.’s Magnesium Division. 


Pittsburgh U. Slates 
Major in Purchasing 


(Continued from page 1) 
sional competence in the field of 
industrial purchasing,” the four- 
year business administration 
course will be offered to both day 
and evening classes. Junior and 
senior students will be required 
to take 68 credits of specially se- 
lected topics, 19 of which are in 
science and engineering. 

The course recognizes that 
training for purchasing cannot be 
narrow but must develop the in- 
dividual in a broad sense. Based 
upon a background of liberal arts 
work, it includes chemistry, phys- 
ics, engineering, and _ business 
administration. 

The course differs somewhat 
from the other major purchasing 
courses available at Los Angeles 
State College, Illinois Institute of 
Technology, and Michigan State. 
Recognizing that purchasing and 
selling are complimentary activ- 
ities, the course at Pittsburgh is 
a combined program. 
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Soviet Union Policy May Result 
In Market for Western Machinery 


Officials Expect Russian Trade to Hit 
Billions; Consumer Needs Are Emphasized 


Washington—A major switch 
in Soviet economic policy may 
make the Soviet Union an im- 
portant market for western ma- 
chinery to produce consumer 
goods, as it was for heavy indus- 
trial equipment in the 30’s. 

Officials guess that total Soviet 
demand for such western equip- 
ment might run into the billions 
over a period of years. 

Moscow apparently intends 
now to give the long oppressed 
Russian consumer a break. That’s 
the conclusion many western 
Russian experts reach from study- 
ing recent official Soviet pro- 
nouncements and actions. 

Soviet leaders are taking se- 
rious steps to increase sharply 
output of shoes, furniture, tex- 
tiles, and housing, under the new 
seven-year-plan to be announced 
in July. 

Khrushchev Gives Indication 

Khrushchev gave the clearest 
indication of the new trend—and 
what it may mean to western busi- 
ness—in a speech to the central 
committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. He called for in- 
vesting 100 billion rubles in ex- 
pansion of the Soviet chemical 
and synthetic fiber industries be- 
tween now and 1965. And he 
proposed buying a_ substantial 
slice of the needed plant, equip- 
ment and technical knowhow in 
the U. S., Britain, and West 
Germany. 

Moscow has called for western 
bids on 16 chemical plants with 
a total value of about $100 mil- 
lion—as a first installment. Rus- 
sian purchasing agents indicate 
that more orders will be forth- 
coming later if the first deals work 
out satisfactorily. The offer now 
is being seriously studied by the 
appropriate industries in all the 
major free world industrial coun- 
tries. 

Trend Is Not Limited 

The trend isn’t limited to chem- 
ical plants. The Russians re- 
cently contracted to procure one 
of the largest and most modern 
tire factories in the world in 
Britain at a cost of some $40 
million. The Soviets also have 
showed interest in procuring tex- 
tile machinery, agricultural and 
food processing machinery, and 
leather working machinery in the 
west. 

Britain and Germany are likely 
to get a larger share of whatever 
Soviet buying there is. They are 
more dependent upon exports and 
likely to push harder to get the 
orders. Moscow up to now has 
seen bigger political gains in ex- 
panding trade with western Eu- 
rope than with the U. S. although 
this could change. 


Controls Rigidly Applied 


U. S. controls on exports to 
the Soviet bloc on the whole are 
more rigidly applied than western 
European controls. Commerce 
Department won’t commit itself 
on whether or not it would grant 
export licenses for the chemical 
plants the Soviets now are seek- 
ing, it’s sure to look at any appli- 
cations closely since many chem- 
ical plants can be adapted easily 
to military uses. Washington also 
will take a close look at the types 
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of technical data and assistance 
requested by the Russians. 

The review of joint free world 
export controls on shipments to 
the Soviet bloc now going on in 
Paris will relax controls on many 
types of equipment. But al- 
though the U. S. will be forced 
to go along with relaxation of 
international control lists it won't 


necessarily relax U. S. controls 
as much. This could put U. S. 
exporters at a disadvantage com- 
pared to European producers. 

Moscow has solid reasons for 
looking to the west for equipment 
to implement its consumer goods 
drive. Getting whole plants of 
the latest design from the west 
could save valuable time and in 
the long run be cheaper in terms 
of Russian resources. Fewer re- 
sources and technicians would 
have to be diverted from heavy 
industry and defense work. Some 
surpluses of non-ferrous metals 
and other goods seem to be show- 
ing up in the Soviet Union which 
could be exported to pay for 
imports of equipment. 


United Nations Statistics Show Increase 
In World Industrial Output Over 1957 


United Nations, N. Y.—Statis- 
tics released last week by the 
United Nations showed the 
world’s industrial output rose to 
a record in 1957, despite de- 
creased activity in the U. S. and 
Canada. 

The survey, which does not in- 
clude the Soviet bloc nations or 
Communist China, disclosed the 
index for mining and manufac- 
turing stood at 118 (1953 equals 
100), an increase of 2% above 
the 1956 level. 

Production in the fourth quar- 


ter of 1957 was less than 1% be- 


low that of the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1956. “This was caused 
by a decrease of 5% in the vol- 
ume of industrial production in 
North America,” the report said. 

Che rise in world manufactur- 
ing was credited to increases of 
3% in the food, beverage, and 
tobacco industries, and in the 
metal products industries, and to 
an increase of about 5% in the 
output of chemicals and _ petro- 
leum and coal products. 

In mining, the rise reflected in- 
creases of 6% for metallic ores 
and 2% for crude petroleum. 
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In Worthington QD Sheaves these extra 


2 SCREWS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE 


Exclusive features of Worthington QD Sheaves 


EASY ON! Two-piece design lets you install the sheave 
one part at a time. No heavy rim and hub combination to 
inch into place; the tapered hub slides easily on the shaft, is 
locked by the clamp screw for permanent alignment. The 
set screw locks key. Then the sheave rim slides easily into 
position on the taper-seat of hub because the large end of 
taper in sheave starts engagement with small end of taper 
on hub. Heavy hex-head bolts complete the assembly. 


EASY OFF! Remove the big pull-up bolts and use two as 
jack bolts for easy rim removal. To change speed it’s simple 
to mount a larger or smaller sheave on the hub which, be- 
cause of clamp screw, remains aligned on shaft. You can 
install or remove one part at a time. 


ALWAYS TIGHT! Severe shock or reversing loads can- 
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not loosen the sheave. Tightening the pull-up bolts locks the 
hub to the shaft as tight as if the sheave were integrally 
cast with shaft. The set screw anchors the key in position. 


COMPLETE STOCK! You can get Worthington QD 
sheave stock service anywhere in the U. S. More than 350 
distributors carry Worthington sheaves and Worthington- 
Goodyear Green Seal V-belts. For 100 page Multi-V-Drive 
Manual on how to select the right sheave and V-belt write 
to Section 79-10, Worthington Corporation, Harrison. N. J. 
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Pharmaceutical Houses 


CALCIUM LACTATE 
U.S.P 


Go KGS) NET 


BAIRD CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


10 West 33rd Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


U.S.A. 


Are Rebelling Against 


LICENSED UNDER VU. S. PAT. 2,362,087 


Measuring and Labeling 


WARNING! THIS IS A DANGEROUS DRUG. IT MAY CAUSE IRREPARABLE 

* INJURY UNLESS ADMINISTERED WITH ADEQUATE AND CON.- 
TINUOUS MEDICAL SUPERVISION. THIS POWDER IS NOT STERILE. NOT TO BE USED 
FOR DEEP WOUNDS, BODY CAVITIES OR INJECTION UNLESS PREVIOUSLY STERILIZED. 


CAUTION: FEDERAL LAW PROHIBITS DISPENSING WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION. 
CAUTION: FOR MANUFACTURING, PROCESSING OR REPACKING USE. 


Practices of Suppliers 


That‘sWhy ... 


LBL 97 (RS) PRINTED IN U.S. A 


o/t7 
AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION * NEW YORK 20, N. Y, 


Labels of two drug suppliers show contents in metric measure. 


... Metric-Avoirdupois Battle Involves P.A. s 


Purchasing agents in pharmaceutical 
houses are caught in the middle of an 
avoirdupois-to-metric switchover pres- 
ently sweeping the pharmaceuticals in- 
dustry. P.A.’s feel the squeeze when their 
companies go metric; yet many chemical 
suppliers refuse to ship in metric. 

The P.A. is used to being middleman 
between his company and the vendor. 
But the situation in pharmaceuticals is 
tighter than usual. 

Many pharmaceutical companies are 
anxious to get entirely into metric book- 
keeping. On the other hand, many big 
chemical suppliers are even refusing to 
stick double (avoirdupois and metric 
quantity) labels on their drums. 

What does a P.A. do when his com- 
pany goes metric? Does he discreetly 
pressure vendors into shipping in metric 
containers? Does he ask only for ship- 
ments with double labelling? Or does he 
take the shipments as they come and have 
his own receivers convert receipts to 
metric. 

At present the trend is far from clear- 
cut. But a PURCHASING WEEK check 
shows pharmaceutical-house PA’s taking 
moderate steps for the most part and 
many chemical vendors still stubbornly 
refusing to ship and bill in metric measure. 

R. G. Weigel, manager of drug and 
chemical purchases at Eli Lilly, the first 
company to start the metric-system trend, 
says, “Our suppliers have rallied to the 
challenge and are shipping materials in 
even metric packages or in standard avoir- 
dupois with the conversion stenciled on 
the containers. 

“We are being invoiced in metric. We 
have nearly 100% cooperation by our 
suppliers, many of whom have revised 
their catalogs to cover both metric and 
avoirdupois.” 

With some of the chemical vendors, 
things don’t look so rosy. A highly placed 
spokesman for fine-chemical sales in one 
of the nation’s big five chemical com- 
panies told PURCHASING WEEK: 

“To begin with, we naturally buck 
up under the tremendous pressure phar- 
maceuticals houses have been putting on 
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us. But of course, that isn’t the main 
reason we aren’t going along with their 
switch to metric. 

“Chemical companies are now on 
avoirdupois measure and converting heavy 
chemicals to metric is out of the ques- 
tion. If we converted part of our fine 
and intermediate chemicals to metric in 
packing, shipping—and especially book- 
keeping, that would add to cost of the 
product. 

“We've approached the drug houses, 
and they aren’t willing to accept that 
added cost. They’re the ones who have 
the big markup on these products; so 
they’re the logical ones to absorb the 
extra cost of a shift to metric.” 

Taking a moderate course in the metric 
controversy is Lederle Laboratories 
(Pharmaceuticals Division of American 
Cyanamid). Lederle’s assistant director of 
purchases A. T. Ericson, says “We’re not 
trying to get deliveries in metric. We’re 
not asking suppliers to change. But we’re 
going ahead with our plant’s conversion.” 


Metric System Used Five Years 


Production at Lederle has been on the 
metric system for five years. But four 
months ago the metric measure was ex- 
tended to purchasing and accounting. 
Ericson says there have been few prob- 
lems since conversion started. 

“If a supplier ships in metric, that’s 
fine,” says Ericson. “But if he ships in 
avoirdupois, we simply convert that 
weight to the metric. 

“Original invoices show both avoir- 
dupois and metric weight of the delivered 
commodity. But packing slips often show 
only avoirdupois measure. In such cases, 
our receiving department reports the ship- 
ments in avoirdupois, puts the metric 
equivalent in parenthesis. Then when our 
production planning and inventory groups 
take over the shipment, the accounting 
goes wholly into metric. 

‘As far as my purchasing is concerned, 
the only difference under the new system 
is that my purchase order shows avoirdu- 
pois, then metric weight in parenthesis. 

“What’s the biggest advantage of metric 


to me as a purchasing agent? Accuracy 
of inventory control. Under this system 
I can come closer to knowing exactly how 
much of a commodity I have in stock at 
a given time. 

This slow-and-easy attitude doesn’t 
hold for some chemical companies. A 
sales official at Union Carbide Chemical 
Co., asked about Carbide’s attitude 
toward the metric swing of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers, said “We’re not about to 
change over. At Carbide, there’s no label- 
ling, no shipping in metric.” 

Du Pont is also holding the line against 
metric shipping. A Du Pont spokesman 
says “Only one of our departments has 
been approached on labelling and ship- 
ping in metric. The answer to the cus- 
tomer was ‘No.’” 

At Schering Pharmaceutical Co., chief 
purchasing agent Ordine Ferris says his 
company will soon be metric all the way. 
(At Schering, cost standards, inventories, 
and formulas are already in metric.) 

Ferris says, “By purchasing and re- 
ceiving in metric, we can work more 
closely with the production department.” 

Asked what Schering will gain from 
conversion to metric, Ferris says “The 
main advantage will be in convenience of 
operation. This will pay off by elimina- 
tion of conversion errors we’ve been mak- 
ing on the double-standard system. Up 
to this time, our accounting people have 
had to carry to four or five decimals to 
get per-gram cost.” 

Conversion at Schering will be com- 
pleted by July 1, to tie in with regular 
mid-year accounting reports. 

Another major pharmaceutical firm, 
Parke-Davis Co., finished converting in- 
ternal operations to metric system early 
last year. Principal expense of the switch 
was for new, metrically-calibrated equip- 
ment such as scales, tanks, etc. 

William P. Cusick, Parke-Davis’ di- 
rector of quality control, says, “We felt 
the changeover to metric system would 
lessen chance for error, and simplify 
many clerical operations. It was also an 
essential step in processing of data.” 
(Parke-Davis recently installed a Univac.) 
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Parke-Davis’ purchasing department 
has been asking suppliers to deliver raw 
materials in metric lots. But an official 
says the company “is by no means mak- 
ing an all-out effort” to insist on metric 
deliveries. 

At the chemicals division of Merck & 
Co., sales control manager, John Wilson 
reports his company is cooperating with 
pharmaceutical-making customers to a 
large extent. 

A major part of Merck’s sales to phar- 
maceuticals houses has been handled in 
metric weight for many years. So a fur- 
ther shift toward metric isn’t such a large 
step for Merck. 

As for the standard chemicals line, 
Wilson says Merck is still carrying avoir- 
dupois as basic measure but will furnish 
metric quantities if they are requested. 
(Invoicing and shipping has been on the 
“double standard” since Lilly went metric 
last year.) 


Merck Follows Double Standard 


Asked why Merck has gone along with 
the double standard, Wilson says “Most 
of the pharmaceutical houses have gone 
metric, and after all, they’re our custo- 
mers.” 

Looking at long-range trends, Wilson 
says “In ten years, the present trend of 
pharmaceutical-makers to metric measure 
will be complete. But heavy chemicals 
will never go metric. You just can’t sell 
chemicals for animal feed in metric quan- 
tities. The trend will stop at the drug 
industry.” 

S. F. Urban, director of purchases at 
E. R. Squibb (pharmaceuticals Division 
of Olin-Mathieson Chem. Corp.) reports 
“The majority of our chemical suppliers 
are not shipping in metric. So we issue 
purchase orders showing both metric and 
avoirdupois. Then our receiving depart- 
ment converts to metric before recording 
receipts from suppliers.” 

Urban adds that he isn’t altogether 
satisfied with the present situation. “We 
would like to see more of our suppliers 
package in metric equivalents. And we’re 
working toward that end.” 
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. cargo in an orderly and efficient 


Import Trucker 
Blasts Handling 


New York — An _ import 
trucker told a group of New York 
purchasing agents that freight in 
the Port of New York is un- 
loaded from vessels “like so 
much garbage.” 

Alfred I. Richter, speaking at 
a recent meeting of the Met- 
ropolitan Purchasers Club, also 
charged the port has other short- 
comings such as: 

e Piers built for horses are in- 
adequate for mechanized opera- 
tion. 

e Freight is not sorted accord- 
ing to B/L’s. 

© Book locations are often in- 
correct. 

Richter, chairman of the Im- 
port Truckers Association, and 
president of R Brothers Trucking 
Corp., charged that while many 
groups share the huge problems 
involved, only the import truck- 
ing industry is being asked to 
share a very disproportionate 
part of the bill. 

In discussing the controversial 
Tariff +4, he pointed out that 
with its almost double costs al- 
ready causing diversion of sub- 
stantial -quantities of freight, 
more would follow unless correc- 
tive measures are rapidly taken. 

Richter asserted steamship 
companies will have to require 
terminal operators to discharge 


manner. He also called for stand- 
ardization of forms and systems 
and a more efficient method of 
signing out on the piers. Inade- 
quacies of pier operation have re- 
duced the import trucker’s pro- 
ductivity from two loads daily to 
less than one load in many in- 
stances, he said. 

If steamship operators, im- 
porters, and the import truckmen 
can get together and cooperate 
on counter measures, then New 
York can cast off the millstone 
it currently holds and regain the 
tonnage figures it is entitled to, 
Richter said. The diversion of 
freight can be reversed, and fast 
direct pier shipments accom- 
plished when cooperation is 
achieved, he concluded. 


Old Dominion P.A.’s 
Elect Robinett Head 


Richmond, Va.—M. E. Robin- 
ett of Bristol Steel & Iron Works, 
Inc., was elected president of the 
Old Dominion Purchasing Agents 
Association at the group’s Spring 
meeting. 

Other officers elected include: 
E. C. Johnston, James Lees & 
Sons Co., first vice president; 
Frank M. Butler, Albemarle 
Paper Co., second vice president; 
Miss Gladys M. Atkins, State 
Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, treasurer; and T. W. Noel, 
James McGraw, Inc., secretary. 
National director is R. E. 
Misfeldt, Celanese Corp. of 
America. 


Saginaw Valley P.A.’s 
Elect Post President 


Saginaw, Mich.—Otto F. Post, 
purchasing agent for Jennison 
Hardware Co., Bay City, Mich., 
was elected president of the Sagi- 


Association at the May meeting. 
Other officers elected include: 
Richard H. Croucher, Alma Pis- 
ton Co., first vice president; Ray 


Austin, Magline, Inc., second 
vice president; Ralph Taylor, 
Helfrecht Machine Co., Secre- 
tary; John Zahn, Baker Perkins, 
Inc., Treasurer. 

James E. Rose, Seeman & 
Peters, Inc., was named assistant 
secretary and Harold Beemer, 
Citizens Commercial Bank, as- 
sistant treasurer. Cecil Phillips 
of Monitor Sugar Co., and J. M. 
Horton, Aladdin Co., were 
named to the executive commit- 
tee. Roland E. Neal of Dow 
Corning Corp., was elected na- 
tional director. 


Georgia P.A.’s Elect 
McDonald to Presidency 


Atlanta, Ga.—J. T. McDonald 
has been elected president of the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Georgia for the coming year. 
McDonald is purchasing agent 
for Link Belt Co. and has been 
with the firm since 1936. He pre- 
viously has served the Georgia 
Association as second and first 
vice president. 

Other officers elected are first 
vice president, Joe C. Reeves, 
Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; second 
vice president, R. E. Dunn, H. W. 
Lay Co.; treasurer, Arden C. 
Taylor, Trust Company of Geor- 


gia; secretary, Mrs. Marie Sayne, 
Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

Directors named were: R. N. 
Patrick, Plantation Pipe Line; 
George Winship, Jr., Fulton Sup- 
ply Co.; and M. R. Hendricks, 
Pye-Barker Supply Co. 


Laine to Head P.A.’s 
Of Northern California 


San Mateo, Calif.—E. M. 
Laine, purchasing agent, Shields, 
Harper & Co., Oakland, was 
elected president of Purchasing 
Agents Association of Northern 
California at its May meeting. 

Other officers chosen include: 
R. H. Chase, Shell Development 


Co., Emeryville, first vice presi- 
dent; C. R. Murray, Southern 
Pacific Co., San Francisco, sec- 
ond vice president; J. D. Hahn, 
University of California Medical 
Center, San Francisco, secretary; 
A. B. Marshall, Ducommun 
Metals & Supply Co., Berkeley, 
treasurer. 

Directors elected for the 1958- 
59 term were O. B. Sundberg, 
Hewlett-Packard Co.; G. A. Cum- 
ming, State of California; R. W. 
Dobbins, The Simmons Co.; M. 
W. Giboney, Cutter Laboratories; 
Duncan Gregg, Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corp.; C. G. 
Hatcher, Moore Dry Dock Co.; 
and V. M. Oldemeyer, Perma- 
nente Cement Co. 


cleaner and brighter. 


naw Valley Purchasing Agents 
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Lamps burn out. Someone has to replace them. This takes 
time, costs money, interrupts labor and management. 


But General Electric’s Group Relamping Plan solves 
this problem. Every 12-24 months, maintenance men, 
working after hours, change all your lamps, dead or alive. 
New lamps go in—on a fast production basis. 


At Brown Shoe Company’s office in St. Louis, one-at- 
a-time lamp replacement used to take 20 minutes per 
lamp. Group Relamping cuts that time to 3°4 minutes per 
lamp, saves $500 each year. And the whole place looks 


Purchasing Week 


~1957 SALES ~ 


“Gentlemen, [ understand one-at-a-time lamp 
replacement is disrupting some of our departments!” 


Remember: the labor cost of replacing lamps one-at-a- 
time usually exceeds the lamp price itself. 


Compare your costs and see how Group Relamping fits 
into your plant, office or store. Call in your local G-E Lamp 
Specialist for suggestions or send for your free Group 
Relamping folder. Write: General Electric Co., Large 
Lamp Dept. PW-68, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress ls Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


© ONE OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


Are You Preparing Now 


America’s leading companies are not 
sitting on their hands waiting for the re- 
cession to end, They are planning ahead now 
for higher sales and near-capacity rates of 
operation. 

These facts stand out clearly from the elev- 
enth annual survey of Business’ Plans for New 
Plants and Equipment just completed by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics: 

® Manufacturing companies expect 
their sales to increase 20°°, on the aver- 
age, from 1958 to 1961. Growth industries, 
such as chemicals and electrical machinery, ex- 
pect gains of 25% to 34%. 

@ If these sales gains are achieved, the 
average rate of operations in manufactur- 
ing will rise from 78° at the end of 1957 
to almost 85% by 1961. This is the point at 
which pressure on costs begins to mount, as less 
efficient facilities are pressed into service. 

® Industry is not waiting for this point 
to begin getting its plants and equipment 
in shape for the next boom. Despite record 
expansion in the past several years, many man- 
ufacturing companies plan to add new capacity 
in each of the next four years. But, more impor- 
tant, they are going ahead with the vital job of 
modernization and cost-cutting. 

In the years immediately ahead almost two- 
thirds of capital investment will go for mod- 
ernization and replacement of present plants 
and equipment. In this way manufacturing 
companies can avoid the higher costs and the 
squeeze on profits that occur when producing 
facilities are not in shape to handle an increase 
in sales volume. 

These are the plans, as reported to McGraw- 
Hill, of a wide sample of manufacturing com- 
panies—for the most part, large firms and lead- 
ers in their respective industries. Altogether, 
these firms account for almost 40% of all em- 
ployment in manufacturing industries. 


e 
Now Is The Time 
How do your plans measure up? Are you 
planning ahead now for a 20% sales increase 


in the next three years? Is your company plan- 


For Ihe Next Boom? 


ning to modernize its buildings and equipment 
more rapidly than at any time in the recent 
past? If not, here are some of the inducements 
that McGraw-Hill editors report from their con- 


tinuous checking on the state of business. 


(1) There are plenty of opportunities for 
increasing efficiency by the installation of 
new equipment and the improvement of 
layouts in plants, warehouses and offices. 
Despite the installation of tremendous volumes 
of metalworking equipment in recent years, 
according to AMERICAN MACHINIsT over half 
of the machine tools now in U. S. factories are 
over 10 years old. Replacement of worn-out 
and obsolete equipment will mean material 
savings in operating and maintenance costs. 
(2) Machinery, parts, materials and labor 
are much more readily available now than 
they are when the economy is running at 
full steam. You can be more particular about 
quality and about specification to meet your 
own requirements. 

(3) With lower interest rates and less com- 
petition for loans, it is both easier and 
cheaper to borrow money to finance equip- 
ment and construction. To wait for another 
boom is to run the risk of having to pay higher 
interest rates and look harder for money. 

(4) Although there is an adequate supply 
of most types of labor available now, the 
prospect is that the supply of factory labor 
over the years ahead will be tight. In 1965, 
there will actually be fewer men and women 
between the ages of 25 and 44 than there are 
now. Good factory workers will be either hard 
to get, or wage rates will rise sharply or—more 
likely—both. The best answer is to anticipate the 
rise in labor costs by installing more efficient 
equipment to increase labor productivity. 

(5) Finally, the costs of investing in new 
buildings and improved equipment now 
are almost surely less than they will be 
later. 


These are some of the reasons why many 


leading firms find now the best time in years 
to start on a program of plant modernization. 


There are other good reasons in the many new 
products and processes coming from the boom 
in research and development. This year indus- 
try will spend over $8 billion on R & D—$1 bil- 
lion more than in 1957. And a heavy share of 
the new product development will consist of 
better machines and processes to be made avail- 
able during the next few years. Already the 
pace of technical advance is so rapid as to call 
for modernization of plants built only a few 


years ago. 


Years of Opportunity 


It has been said that the years between now 
and 1961 are the “middle years” between two 
booms. This does not mean a long period of 
recession, but a period of slower growth—a 
transition from the postwar boom based on de- 
ferred demand, to a new boom in the 1960s 
based on dynamic population growth and a rev- 
olution in technology. 

If so, these are the years of opportunity 
for business—opportunity to prepare for 
the growth that lies ahead with the most 
efficient equipment, the most modern 
plant and the best production organiza- 
tion that can be devised. This is the way 
to fight higher costs and avert a resump- 
tion of inflation. This is also the way to 
ensure that your company will be ready 
for its new markets in the 1960s. 

Are you planning ahead now to be among 
the leaders? 


This message is one of a series prepared by the 
McGraw-Hill Department of Economics to help 
increase public knowledge and understanding 
of important nation-wide developments. Per- 
mission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text. 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
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CATCHING THIS PASS is easy for 


Jack Collins, former All-Southwest 


Conference end and now a Sun Oil purchasing man. Passer is Jack, Jr. 


A P.W. Profile 


History is repeating itself in the 
family of Jack Collins, purchasing 
coordinator of Sun Oil Co.’s Pro- 
duction Division in Dallas, Texas. 

Back in the late 1930's Collins 
was an all-Southwest Conference 
end at the University of Texas. 
And today, Collins’ son, Jack 
Junior, is well on his way to 
equalling Dad’s record. Young 
Jack last fall was named all-state 
halfback, and was co-captain of 
Highland Park High School’s 
state champion football team. 

With this background, young 
Collins plans to enter Texas Uni- 
versity this fall. This sets an ob- 
vious pattern. 

The elder Collins, in his Texas 
U days, didn’t stop at football. 
He won the Southwest Confer- 
ence scoring championship in 
basketball, and ran the hurdles in 
track. 

Asked which sport he liked 
best, Collins says “Each was my 
favorite in season.” But in spite 


Son of Jack Collins, Sun Oil P.A., 
Follows in His (Football) Footsteps 


of his sports record and his husky, 
6 ft. 4 in. build, he never con- 
sidered becoming a professional 
athlete. 

Collins was born and raised in 
Denton, Texas. He was an out- 
standing member of Denton 
High’s football and_ basketball 
teams. During summer vacations 
of his college years, he worked in 
the South Texas oil fields as 
roughneck for an independent op- 
erator. 

A true son of Texas, Collins 
liked the oil business. So on his 
graduation in 1937—with a de- 
gree in business administration, 
he went to work on a Sun Oil 
pipeline gang. 

From there Collins went 
through posts as warehouseman, 
accounting-department employee, 
assistant purchasing agent, then 
purchasing agent in Beaumont. 
Early in 1949 he was promoted 
to the newly created position of 
coordinator of purchases. Today 


Collins’s department handles an 
annual $30-50 million in pur- 
chases. 

Collins’s work takes him to 
company offices in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Indiana, Colorado, Penn- 
sylvania, and Canada. In March 
he spent several weeks in South 
America setting up a purchasing 
system for Sun Oil operations at 
Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela. 

His business activities include 
membership in the Purchasing 
Agents Association of Dallas. He 
is former chairman of the associ- 
ation’s oil buyers’ group. 

The purchasing agent’s pet 
Civic activity is serving as chair- 
man of the Park Cities Lions 
Club’s committee for the crippled 
children’s camp at Kerrville, 
Texas. This Lions’ project has 16 
sessions each summer; Collins 
participates in the sessions when- 
ever possible. 

In his spare time remaining 
after working with the Lions Club 
and football games, Collins is ac- 
tive in hunting, fishing, and golf- 
ing. 


RALPH F. BRENGELMAN, director 
of purchasing at Lunkenheimer 
Co., Cincinnati, was honored re- 
cently for 35 years of service with 
the firm. He was appointed to 
his present post two years ago. 


George L. McCaffrey retired 
May 31 as general purchasing 


agent for Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Toledo. A former officer of the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Syracuse and Central New 
York, he was editor of the Cen- 
tral New York Purchasor from 
1946 to 1953. 


Delco Names Jordan 
Director of Purchases 


Dayton, Ohio—The purchas- 
ing and material control sections 
of Delco Products Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., have been 
consolidated and R. J. Jordan has 
been promoted to director of pur- 
chases and material control. 

In his new post Jordan suc- 
ceeds F. J. O'Donnell, who 
served as Delco director of pur- 
chases from 1929 until his retire- 
ment May 31. Jordan joined the 
division in 1921 and had been 
manager of material control. 

C. F. Van Dine, former assist- 
ant manager of material control, 
has been made manager of in- 
ventory control. 

Harold J. Dodson moves from 
director of zone warehousing to 
manager of order processing and 
product distribution. 

J. H. Allan, former assistant 
manager of material control, be- 
comes manager of production 
and material control. 

Gordon J. Lowe, assistant 
manager of purchase, becomes 
manager of purchases. 


Wilton L. Fleming, purchasing 
agent the past two years at North 
Carolina State College, has been 
made director of auxiliary enter- 
prises. John C. Williams, form- 
erly assistant purchasing agent at 
Tulane University, New Orleans, 
succeeds Fleming. 


Frank W. Pettit will retire as 
general purchasing agent for 
Western Maryland Railway Co., 
Baltimore, June 30 after more 
than 37 years service. Because of 
vacation allowance, his last day 
will be June 6. Arthur W. Tomp- 
kins becomes general purchasing 
agent June 9. 


This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Thomas W. Noel, purchasing 
agent for James McGraw Inc., 
Richmond, Va., has been elected 
to the firm’s board of directors. 


W. A. MEDDICK has been made 
president and general manager 
of The Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 


Cleveland. Sheldon K. Towson, 
Jr., has been elected vice presi- 
dent and assistant general man- 
ager. 


Raymond J. Mucci has been 
named assistant to the general 
manager of the Naugatuck Chem- 
ical Division, United States Rub- 
ber Co., New York. 


Arthur Hill has been appointed 
Chicago district manager for Fort 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co. 


Robert O. Bass has _ been 
elected president and general 
manager of Morse Chain Co., 
subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corp., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Robert S. Edwards 


Rochester, N. Y.—Robert S. 
Edwards, 51, former purchasing 
agent for Stromberg-Carlson Di- 
vision, General Dynamics Corp., 
died May 10. He was manager 
of production control at the time 
of his death. 


+ . 


New Push-Button Dispenser for 
Mac's Waterless Hand Cleaner 


Now, 
60°%! 


aluminum dispenser 


cleaner bills 
copper-finish 
measures 


cut hand 
Beautiful 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 


Provides absolute protection 
from gum formation and TEL 
decomposition in stored gaso- 
line. Gives one-fourth to three- 
fourths faster oxidation of 
malodorous mercaptans. Most 
economical, too. Five mole- 
cules of UOP #5-S protect and 
sweeten a million molecules 
of gasoline. Available in 55- 
gallon drums and tank truck 
or Car. 


exact amount of hand cleaner 
needed. Mac’s Waterless Hand 
Cleaner acts fast to remove 
deep, imbedded grease, ink, 
paint and grime. Contains lano- 
lin to prevent dryness and 
chapping. Dispenser regularly 
sells for $9.00. Now, for a 
limited time only, you can get 
the dispenser plus three 5 Ib. 
cans of Mac’s Waterless Hand 
Cleaner for iust $9.84. Over 
100 jobbers carry warehouse 
stocks. If yours cannot supply 
you, order direct for prompt 
prepaid shipment. 


5 
oe . 
You’re always sure of 
best quality, best performance 
when the additives and 
inhibitors are labeled ‘'UOP”’. 
*Trademark 
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Des Plaines, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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6040 North Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 42, California 
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How Much Authority Do You Have? 


Maybe you can answer that question without a bit of hesitation. If you 
can, you're definitely in the minority. Either that or you own all the stock 
in your company. 


Most executives, including those in purchasing, are not absolutely sure 
just where their authority starts and ends. This is understandable, of course. 
If you’ve ever tried your hand at writing policy, you know that it takes an 
all-seeing one to provide for every contingency. In fact, you’d be pretty 
safe in betting that all circumstances cannot be foreseen. 


It is just as certain that sometime in your career you will come face to 
face with a problem calling for a decision you feel you do not have the 
authority to make. For example, if there’s a dollar limit on purchases 
you can make without approval of another exectuive, must you abide right 
to the letter? Does that still hold even though to deviate slightly might 
bring benefits to your company? 


Sure, you can dismiss such hypothetical cases with a shrug and the 
remark, “That type of thing doesn’t happen in my company.” 


Having a dollar limit on purchases an executive can make without addi- 
tional approval is not commonplace. However, in most small and medium 
size companies, and even in some of the larger ones, there is a tacit under- 
standing that top management be kept informed on purchase plans involving 
large sums. 


This is all very well as far as it goes, but the trouble is, it does not go 
far enough. What may have been an unusually large sum yesterday may be 
small today. Tacit understanding are fine when the rules are not changed. 
But when there are changes, tacit understandings come down to interpreta- 
tion. Yours may be different from the other executives. 

Understandings, therefore, are not enough. As a purchasing executive, 
you should know what authority you have. In fact, now is the time when 
you should make a thorough study of your authority. Approach the subject 
positively, you may have more authority than you think. Some of the rules 
and regulations under which you think you must operate may not even be 
known to fellow management men. There are numerous instances where a 
regulation is still being adhered to even though no one in the present man- 
agement team knows why the rule was adopted in the first place. 


Ask yourself “why” on rules and regulations; and when you get the 
answers, you will have a good start towards spelling out where your 
authority starts and ends. In some instances, just by assuming authority, 
that authority becomes vested in your department. 


Recently a purchasing exectuive in talking to fellow purchasing men 
told of how he had assumed authority. When the meeting was over, a 
purchasing director remarked, “If he operated that way in my company, he 
wouldn't last three months.” Another member of the audience concluded 
the thought with “Maybe he wouldn’t last three months, but then again, maybe 
he'd be running the company.” 
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Wonder Building Built It 


Portland, Ore. 

Enclosed is a photograph we cut out 
of a recent issue (“Fabricated Truss- 
less Building Erected for Grain Load- 
ing Firm, March 31, p. 21) showing 
an unsupported roof, steel arch type 
building. 

We would appreciate receiving the 
name of the manufacturer or supplier 
of this material. 

R. P. Hill 
American Junior Aircraft Co. 


e The steel for the structure is 
produced by Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. of Pittsburgh, but the 
building itself was manufactured 
by Wonder Building Corp. of 
America in Chicago. 


Learning-Curve Article Useful 


South Gate, Calif. 

The letter in “Your Follow-Up File” 
section, May 5 issue, referring to your 
article ““Learning Curve Teaches Les- 
sons for Purchasing Agents” (March 
31, p. 12) interested me greatly as we 
are using learning curve methods in 
our procurement. 

If possible, please send me a dozen 
copies of the article for our salesmen 
and outside production follow-up men. 
Also, I would appreciate all informa- 
tion as to where I can secure up-to-date 
technical data on this subject. 

Oscar R. Johnson 
Purchasing Agent 
So. Gate Aluminum & Magnesium Co. 


Purchasing Week 


Your Follow-Up File 


Wants to Sweep Without Dust 


Eau Claire, Wis. 

In the May 5 issue of your publica- 
tion it was noted in “This Week’s Pur- 
chasing Perspective,” (last item p. 25) 
that A.T.&T. announced a substantial 
savings by the use of a new type treated 
cloth for dustless sweeping. 

Is there any further information you 
might have available as to the source 
of this cloth? If not, could you advise 
me as to how I might obtain this infor- 
mation? 

E. M. McCaghy 
Assistant Director of Purchases 
National Presto Industries, Inc. 


© A.T.&T. uses several types of 
wiping cloths for dustless sweep- 
ing, and they are obtained from 
Kex Wiping Cloth Rental Service, 
Kex National Service, 295 Fifth 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and Chic- 
opee Mfg. Corp., Milltown, N. J. 


Charter Subscriber Complains 


Linden, N. J. 

I am a charter member of the 
PURCHASING WEEK family and enjoy 
the newspaper very much. It has been 
required reading since your first copy. 

I would like to take exception to a 
statement in the “Price Perspective” 
column of May 5-11. I can’t imagine 
that your writers, who are otherwise so 
erudite, would be so naive as to print 
the following sentence as a supposed 
advantage of the subsidy for metals 
program: “Domestic buyers would not 
have to pick up the tab for the protec- 
tion granted to the domestic metals in- 
dustry.” 

Not only would the domestic buyers 
have to pick up this protection tab be- 
cause, let’s face it, it doesn’t come from 
the air, but they will also be picking 
up the tab to administer the protection. 
They'll pick up the tab to police the 
protection, and some distant day, 
they'll pick up the biggest tab when 
competition has been thoroughly 
strangled by ‘Big Daddy’ government. 

In the final analysis, I should think 
the metals industry would prefer all 
segments of our economy to operate 
on a supply-demand basis rather than 
running to ‘Big Daddy’ for a handout. 

G. Wright Bugher 
Purchasing Agent 
Alloy Steel Products Co. 


¢ Our price editor meant “pick 
up the actual tab”. All taxpayers 
will pay share. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... 


How is the best way to eval- 
vate a purchasing department? 


Question from: F. G. Wacker, Director of Purchasing 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp., New York 


R. B. Dundore 
York-Shipley, Inc., York, Pa. 


“There are many records that can be 
kept by a well-staffed purchasing depart- 
ment. Where complete records are not 
available, I would evaluate the depart- 
ment on its ability to: 1. Maintain a 
steady flow of materials and services 
necessary to prevent bottlenecks in 
production. 2. Purchase such materials 
and services of quality that will cause 
a minimum amount of rejection and re- 
work. 3. Prove to management that cost 
reduction is a part of purchasing by constantly reporting savings. 
4. Work together as a department as well as with other departments.” 


Frank Ray, Jr. 
Morgan Construction Co. 
Worcester, Mass. 


“A yardstick of some sort is neces- 
sary. This could be a past performance 
record of a value analysis program, 
delivery,” quality, vendor relations, 
cooperation and communications with 
other departments, etc. The best way for 
one firm will not necessarily apply to an- 
other. Each purchasing department head 
knowing what management expects will 


evaluated, which in turn, will contribute to overall performance 
of his department and prove of value to his company.” 


H. D. Brown 
The Gates Rubber Co., Denver 


“Performance can be measured by 
such techniques as setting standards for 
each buyer; for example—cost of mate- 
rials purchased as related to the market, 
inventory control, service to the plant on 
products he purchases as to quality and 
meeting of production schedules, rela- 
tions with suppliers, new sources of sup- 
ply, and value analysis. Individual per- 
formance is quantitatively measured as 
a percentage of these standards. Then 
the purchasing department’s overall performance can be re- 
ported to management monthly so proper evaluation can be made.” 


G. F. Manicone 
Normandie Tag Corp., New York 


“By results! A check list such as 
the following is the method I found 
best: 1. Do I know the current market 
for the items I buy in quantity? 2. Am 
I in close touch with our salesmen, so 
I know what the competition is quoting? 
3. Where do I stand in relation to last 
year’s (and last month’s) expense figures 
... and am I in line with the national 
trend? 4. Am I on the lookout for new 
products and/or methods which could 
substitute for one I am using, at a lower 
price, or help save money? 5. Do I keep department heads and other 
firm executives posted on my job and how it coordinates with theirs?” 


R. L. Tarring 
The National Brewing Co., Baltimore 


“The value of a purchasing depart- 
ment to a company can be measured by 
two basic principles. Primarily, purchas- 
ing is a service department. Its service 
is measured by the efficient flow of ma- 
terials, inventory control, and_ the 
prompt, accurate information it is 
capable of passing on to the engineering, 
production and sales departments. Sec- 
ond, and by no means less important, is 
the amount of money it can save for the 
company each year. This is an extremely significant phase when 


large sums of the company’s funds are spent for packaging materials.” 
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STATION 
CONTROL 
CABLES 


WHITNEY BLAKE 
HIGH QUALITY... 


RH-RW Rubber /nsulation 
Neoprene Jacket 


Polyethylene /nsulation 
PVC Jacket 


PVC Insulation 
PVC Jacket 


Because Whitney Blake specializes in 

the manufacture of high quality wire and 
cables you will obtain long, efficient 
service from Whitney Blake Station 


Control Cables. 


Rubber insulated and PVC insulated 
types are rated at 600 volts; polyethylene 
insulated types at 1000 volts. All are 
manufactured to IPCEA Specification 
S-19-81. They are designed for aerial, 


duct or direct burial installation. 


Whitney Blake Station Control Cables 
can be supplied to your specification or 
designed for your application. Write 

for information on special constructions or 


for complete data on standard types. 


WHITNEY BLAKE COMPANY 
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N. L. SYMONS, left, division purchasing agent, for Argus Cameras, and W. R. Patton, director of pur- CHECKING INTO THE POSSIBILITY of buying brass rod and shapes, the two discu 
chases, Sylvania Electric Products, know overseas buying. Symons has been to Japan and Germany. delivery, availability, and prices with representatives at the Swiss exhibit. 


PAUSING ON THE MEZZANINE, Symons and Patton A PORTABLE DUPLICATOR at an English manufacturer's booth gave Norm Symons ALTHOUGH ARGUS CAMERA now buys its leather «fe 
plotted a course through rest of 3,000 exhibits. some ideas for his own office back in Ann Arbor, Mich. This duplicator weighs 40 Ib. could not resist grading the leather on display at tf 


ees 


EUROPEAN MACHINE tools 
held the attention of indus- 
trial buyers among the 
500,000 show visitors. 
Czechoslovakian milling 
machines and Austrian 
lathes were popular ex- 
hibits. 
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electric motor from Belgium \e D = > w 
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while a diamond cut-off co \\ am i ® 
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Se 
two discuuli FROM AMONG MANY YUGOSLAVIAN industrial TALKING WITH A JAPANESE CAMERA EXPERT whom he saw in Tokyo last fall, Norm Symons discussed a subject of mutual interest. 
hibit. products, wire held the two's attention. As part of his job, Symons frequently joes abroad to keep informed on photographic products and developments. 


Shop 
60 Countries 
In a Day 


Its Easy at World Trade Fair 
In Coliseum at New York 


s leather Bes, Norm Symons A TRANSISTOR-RADIO manufactured in Japan held business and personal interest for 
isplay at ® Yugoslavian display. both visitors. They also saw radios and television sets from Italy and Germany. 


GIORGIO CALCAGNI hey ff eoecens 


THIS DRILL was one of the 
few industrial exhibits in 
the Mexican booth. Most 
exhibits displayed the tra- 
ditional handicraft of 
Mexico. 


> 


AN OLIVETTI DRILL from § 
Italy received special atten- | 
tion from homecraftsmen 
Patton and Symons. Its 
built-in hydraulic lift ar- 
rangement typified the de- 
sign innovations of many 
foreign tools and products 
displayed. 


Meetings You May Want to Attend 


First Listing 


U. S. Department of Defense—tTrade Fair, in co- 


operation with Huntington Chamber of Commerce, 
Huntington, W. Va., June 17-19. 


Aviation Distributors and Manufacturers Associ- 


ation—3 1st Meeting, Mt. Washington Hotel, Bret- 
ton Woods, N. H., June 24-26. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Florida—®6th 
Annual Purchasing Agents Institute, in coopera- 
tion with the General Extension Division of the 
University of Florida, Colonial Inn, St. Petersburg 
Beach, July 17-19. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 4th 
District—Conference, Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Sept. 18-19. 


Standards Engineers Society—7th Annual Meet- 
ing, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Sept. 
22-24. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 8th 
District—Conference, Mark Twain Hotel, Elmira, 
New York, Oct. 16-17. 


SLASH GLOVE COSTS 


GIVE EXTRA PROTECTION 


withthe JOMPEAC 
COST-REDUCTION PLAN 


Customer: major metalworking 
plant. Operation: fabricating large 
sheet metal parts. This is just one 
of scores of case histories on how 
the Jomac Cost-Reduction Plan 
has made big savings. Proof that 
this plan can work for you is 
yours for the asking. Write for 
‘Evidence’ booklet shown below. 


JOMAC 


INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 


Plants in Philadelphia, Pa., and Warsaw, Ind. 
In Canada: Safety Supply Company, Toronto 
In Europe: North-Jomac Ltd., London, W1 


JOMAC INC., Dept. M 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 


Send me a copy of your “Evidence” booklet 
Have your representative call 


Name 


Company 


Address 


City. oad State 
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Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration Wholesalers 
Association — Annual Meeting, Sheraton Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Oct. 22-24. 


9th National Conference on Standards — Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York, Nov. 18-20. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—An- 
nual Meeting, Statler and Sheraton-McAlpin Ho- 
tels, New York, Nov. 30-Dec. 5. 


Automotive Warehouse Distributors’ Association 
—Annual Convention, Muehlebach Hotel, Kan- 
sas City, Dec. 12-16. 


Previously Listed 
JUNE 


American Nuclear Society—Annual Meeting, Ho- 
tel Statler, Los Angeles, June 2-5. 


National Industrial Advertisers Association—An- 
nual Convention, Chase and Park Plaza Hotels, 
St. Louis, June 3-6. 


Material Handling Equipment Distributors—An- 
nual Meeting, Chicago, June 5-7. 


Canadian Association of Purchasing Agents—33rd 
Annual Conference, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Mont- 
real, Quebec, June 8-10. 


American Rocket Society—Semiannual Meeting, 
Los Angeles, June 8-11. 


Society of Automotive Engineers—Summer Meet- 
in, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, June 
8-13. 


Edison Electric Institute — 26th Annual Conven- 
tion, Convention Hall, Boston, June 9-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—No- 
tional Conference on Materials Handling, Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


National Materials Handling Exposition—Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, June 9-12. 


22nd National Oil Heat and Air Conditioning Ex- 
position—Coliseum, New York, June 9-12. 


National Association of Electrical Distributors— 
50th Annual Convention, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, June 9-13. 


Fourth International Automation Exposition and 
Congress—Coliseum, New York, June 9-13. 


Oil Heat Institute of America—Annual Conven- 
tion, Park Sheraton and Barbizon Plaza Hotels, 
New York, June 10-12. 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers—Semi- 
annual meeting, Statler Hotel, Detroit, June 
15-19. 


American Association of Cost Engineers—Annual 
Meeting in cooperation with Case Institute of 
Technology, Cleveland, June 16-18. 


Second National Convention on Military Elec- 
tronics—Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
June 16-18. 


American Institute of Electrical Engineers—Sum- 
mer General Meeting, Buffalo, N. Y., June 22-27. 


American Society for Testing Materials—61st 
Annual Meeting and Apparatus Exhibit, Statler 
& Sheraton Plaza Hotels, Boston, June 22-27. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Hawaii—Hawaii 
Mid-Pacific Purchasing Seminar, Hawaiian Village 
Hotel, Honolulu, June 23-25. 


American Marketing Association — Annual Con- 
vention, Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston, June 24-26. 


Drop Forging Association—23rd Annual Meet- 
ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., June 25-28. 


Society of the Plastics Industry—Midwest Section 
Conference, French Lick, Ind., June 26-27. 


National Association of Plumbing Contractors— 
National Plumbing Heating-Cooling Exposition, 
fe —_— Auditorium, Los Angeles, June 30- 
uly 3. 


AUGUST 


Western Packaging and Material Handling Expo- 
— Auditorium, San Francisco, Aug. 


Institute of Surplus Dealers—Fall Trade Show, 
Neate Trade Show Building, New York, Aug. 


SEPTEMBER 


American Die Casting Institute—Annual Meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 10-11. 


National Petroleum Association — 56th Annual 
4 Yt Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 


Instrument Society of America—13th Annual In- 
strument Automation Conference and Exhibit, 
Convention Hall, Philadelphia, Sept. 15-19. 


Steel Founders’ Society of America—Fall Meet- 


ing, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., Sept. 22-23. 


The Material Handling Institute — Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., Sept. 22-23. 


Association of Iron and Steel Engineers—\ron and 
Steel Exposition and Convention, Cleveland Audi- 
torium, Cleveland, Sept. 23-26. 


American Society of Tool Engineers — Semian- 
nual Meeting and Western Tool Show, Shrine Ex- 
position Hall, Los Angeles, Sept. 29-Oct. 3. 


Purchasing Agents Association of Baltimore— 
16th Annual Exhibit, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Sept. 
30-Oct. 2. 


OCTOBER 


International Association of Electrical Leagues— 
Annual Conference, Washington, D. C., Oct. 1-3. 


National Institute of Governmental Purchasing— 
13th Annual Conference and Product Exhibit, 
Hotel Statler, Boston, Oct. 5-8. 


Gray Iron Founders’ Society—Annual Meeting, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
8-10. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 6th 
District—Purchasing Conference, Sheraton-May- 
flower Hotel, Akron, Ohio, Oct. 9-11. 


National Association of Purchasing Agents, 7th 
District—15th Annual Conference, The George 
Washington Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla., Oct. 12-14. 


National Electronics Conference—Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Oct. 13-15. 


Society of Industrial Packaging and Material 
Handling Engineers—National Industrial Packag- 
ing, Handling and Shipping Exposition, Coliseum, 
Chicago, Oct. 14-16. 


Purchasing Agents of Central lowa — Products 
Show, Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Des 
Moines, Oct. 15-16. . 


Foundry Equipment Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va., Oct. 16-18. 


Conveyor Equipment Manufacturers Association 
—Annual Meeting, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va., Oct. 18-21. 


National Association of Oil Equipment Jobbers— 
Annual Convention and Trade Show, Hotel Adol- 
phus, Dallas, Oct. 19-21. 


National Business Show — Coliseum, New York, 
Oct. 20-24. 


Petroleum Industry Purchasing Management Sem- 
inar—Purchasing Agents Association of Tulsa in 
conjunction with the University of Tulsa, West- 
ern Hills Lodge on Lake Gibson, Wagoner, Okla., 
Oct. 22-24. 


American Institute of Supply Associations—An- 
nual Convention, Roosevelt and Jung Hotels, New 
Orleans, Oct. 26-29. 


Independent Petroleum Association of America— 
Annual Meeting, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Oct. 
27-28. 


American Society for Metals — National Metals 


Exposition and Congress, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Oct. 27-31. 

NOVEMBER 
American Petroleum Institute — 38th Annual 


Meeting, Conrad Hilton, Palmer House and Con- 
gress Hotels, Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 


National Electrical Manufacturers Association— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
Nov. 10-14. 


National Electrical Contractors Association—An- 
nual Convention and National Electrical Exposi- 
tion, Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Nov. 16-21. 


Society of the Plastics Industry — 8th National 
Plastics Exposition, International Amphitheatre, 
Chicago, Nov. 17-21. 


National Retail Lumber Dealers Association—5th 
Annual Building Products Exposition, Interna- 
tional Amphitheatre, Chicago, Nov. 22-25. 


List Your Meetings 


Associations, societies, and 
committees interested in calling 
the attention of readers of Pur- 
chasing Week to their meetings 
are welcome to use this column. 
The gathering should be one of 
interest to purchasing agents. 
There is no charge. 

Send announcements to: Mcect- 
ings Calendar, Purchasing Week, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 
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Russians Claim Lab. 
Turns Out Super Iron 


London—The Russians have obtained 
laboratory samples of pure iron with a 
technique that may eventually revolution- 
ize the Soviet metallurgical industry, ac- 
cording to a Soviet News report. 

The samples, very small rods of pure 
iron with a tensile strength of 1,400 kg. 
per sq. mm., compared with ordinary 
iron which has a tensile strength of 20 kg., 
the Communist publication said. 

“This is an almost fantastic strength 
which already approximates to that pre- 
dicted by theoreticians,” the newspaper 
said. 

It quoted a Russian scientist as saying, 
“Our task now is to find an industrial 
technique, applicable in factory condi- 
tions, for obtaining such a metal. If we 
succeed in this and begin turning out 
large quantities of this metal, it will be 
tantamount to increasing the capacities of 
our metallurgical industry tenfold or even 
a hundredfold.” 

The publication gave no details of the 
process for obtaining “pure” metal. 


E.P.A. Director Predicts 
Japan’s Economy Jump 


Tokyo The Economic Planning 
Agency reports Japan’s economic tem- 
perature will soon begin to climb. E.P.A. 
Director Ichiro Kono based his observa- 
tion on the fact that. 

e The tight money policy has been 
somewhat loosened earlier this year and 
is beginning to take effect all around. 

e Production downturns have now hit 
the market, breaking the supply-demand 
ratio to the lowest point since 1955. 

e The all-time high exports in March 
turned the tide in Japan’s foreign cur- 
rency reserves. All told, $227 million 
in letters of credit and $290 million in 
orders brought Japan’s foreign currency 
holdings up to $258 million. 

© Capital investment increased by 27% 
over the second half of 1957 among the 
major industries. 


Fiat’s Total Business 
Hit $560 Million Mark 


Milan—Fiat, in announcing it had done 
$560 million worth of business last year, 
$16 million more than 1956, said its ex- 
ports rose 25% to $152 million. Motor 
vehicles and parts comprised about two- 
thirds of the export sales. 

During 1957, Fiat poured out $96 mil- 
lion on new and expanded facilities. Big- 
gest share went into the new Mirafiori 
Sud auto plant, a new spare parts build- 
ing, the Turin ironworks, the new “Spa- 
Stura” truck assembly works, and aero- 
nautical facilities. 

The company is actively researching 
new applications of diesel engines and gas 
turbines. A new model gas turbine re- 
portedly is already under test in railway 
locomotives. 


Hydro Commission Plans 
Nuclear Generator 


Hamilton, Ont.—The Ontario Hydro 
Commission plans to have its first major 
nuclear electric generating plant in opera- 
tion by 1965 or 66. Hon. Ray Connell, 
second vice chairman, said the plant 
would operate competitively with coal- 
fired stations. 

Connell’s announcement was contained 
in a speech given at the formal opening of 
Canadian Industries Ltd.’s new hydro- 
gen peroxide plant in Hamilton. He did 
not elaborate on Hydro’s plans for a com- 
mercial nuclear electric station or where 
it would be located. 
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This Week’s 


reign 
Perspective 9 > 


London—Reports of a renewed Soviet trade offensive are 
arriving here in London. 

Informed quarters consider that forthcoming Communist trade 
moves will first aim at winning over the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, now hit hard by shaky commodity prices. 

Then the Russians are expected to endeavour to disrupt free 
world industrial markets by carefully planned commodity and 
industrial trade deals. 

As primary producing countries find their development plans 
disrupted by sagging export earnings, they may reconsider the 
advantages of Communist bilateral trade pacts. For example, 
China has just signed a barter agreement with Pakistan calling 
for exchange of Chinese coal for Pakistan cotton. 

It’s pointed out in London that primary producing countries 
were involved in over half of the more than 200 Communist 
trade pacts concluded with the West last year. 

Watch for an intensification of this Soviet trade policy in the 
next few months. You can expect to see more and more primary 
producing countries being offered long-term contracts on a 
bilateral basis. 

2 = & 


Moscow—Extravagant claims about Russian productivity are 
being made by Kremlin officials. 

The ehairman of the Russian State Planning Commission 
claims Reds now have the “world’s fastest rate of growth of 
labor productivity.” He further claims: 

e Four fifths of Soviet Russia’s production increase up to 
1965 will result from increased productivity. 

e Five times as much automation equipment will be produced 
in 1965 as in 1955. 

e About 1,400 automatic transfer machines for the metal- 
working industry and more than 350 transfer machines for the 
woodworking industry will be produced by 1965S. 

e Tests of the “world’s first robot driver,” capable of driving 
a locomotive according to the required schedule “without human 
interference” are nearing completion. 

The Russian official asserted that whereas in 1917 Russia’s 
share in world industrial production was about 2-3% is now 
producing a fifth of the world’s manufactured goods. 


Amsterdam, Holland—The government is moving to spur 
sagging business outlays. 

Officials here have decided to reinstitute the industrial in- 
vestment rebate. Under this plan industrial enterprises will be 
able to deduct 4% per annum (during four years) of their invest- 
ments from their taxable profit. 

This is greatly welcomed in Dutch industrial quarters. Many 
investment plans had been shelved over the past year and a half 
because of lack of incentive. 

It may also spur on several American and British enterprises 
which have been investigating the possibility of establishing 
subsidiaries in the Netherlands. 

6 © . 


New Delhi—India’s plan for industrial expansion is running 
into financial difficulties. 

Major problem is to dig up enough money to pay for a big 
group of ambitious new projects. 

Current industrial program calls for expansion in the fol- 
lowing fields: fertilizers, blast furnaces, coke ovens, machine 
tools, cables, mining, antibiotics, shipbuilding, and three brand 
new steel plants. 

After toting up the bill for all these, officials find they’re $504 
million short. 

Cutting down of other government outlays may make up part 
of the shortage. But the remainder (probably over $200 million) 
have to come from increasing the already heavy Indian tax 
burden. 

ao * e 


Rome—lItalian exporters’ outlook has never been brighter. 

Trade with Iron Curtain countries is showing more vigor than 
ever. And more good news came last week with the announce- 
ment of financial aid to exports going to most European Pay- 
ment Union members and many Red countries. 

Previously, aid in the form of loans was restricted to dollar- 
area countries. 

As for Iron Curtain trade—several new agreements point to 
even a greater trade expansion in the coming years. 

In the past month alone new export contracts were con- 
cluded with Yugoslavia, Czechoslavokia, Romania, Poland, 
Bulgaria, and Russia. 
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Sardinia Plant Planned 
For Zinc, Sulphuric Acid 


Milan — A plant to produce 
15,000 tons of zinc a year and 
from 8 to 10,000 tons of sul- 
phuric acid a year is under con- 
struction at Porto Vesme in the 
province of Cagliari, Sardinia. 
The company, Zincovesme, 
was formed by the committee of 
ministers for the development of 
southern Italy. 

The $6.5 million plant is ex- 
pected to be completed in 3 years. 

Societa Italdrill’s new 30,000 
ton a year barite milling and 
ventilating plant at Santo An- 
tioco-Ponti in Sardinia recently 
began operations. 

Ore from 10 of Italdrill’s mines 
is treated at the new mill. Previ- 
ously, the coarse barium sulphate 
was shipped to the continent for 
pulverizing. Italdrill’s barite pro- 
duction will be exported to the 
U. S. and the Middle East for use 
in oil drilling. 


To Import Less, Canada 
Must Make More; Smith 


Toronto—President of Cana- 
dian General Electric, J. Herbert 
Smith, says the only way Canada 
could cure her serious import- 
export imbalance is by producing 
more products not made now in 
this country. 

Changing the source of im- 
ports from one country to an- 
other, he said an oblique 
reference to Prime Minister Dief- 
enbaker’s recent plea for in- 
creased imports from the U.K.— 
was not the answer to Canada’s 
import situation. 

“If we are to enjoy an increas- 
ing standard of living,” he added, 
“we can do so only by increasing 
our productivity. This means we 
have to create and innovate in 
the area of technology, including 
machines, facilities, processes 
and mechanisms of all kinds in 
order to make work less of a 
drudgery.” 


Ugine-U. S. Rubber Pact 
To Save France Money 


Paris — An agreement just 
signed by the French chemical 
company, Ugine, and U. S. Rub- 
ber, will save France $4 million 
a year in precious foreign ex- 
change. 

Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, Ugine gets exclusive licens- 
ing rights to U. S. Rubber proc- 
esses for the manufacture of spe- 
cial rubbers, latex and plastics 
from butadiene. U. S. Rubber 
will also supply technical assist- 
ance to Ugine in building a plant 
to manufacture these products. 

The Ugine plant will be the first 
in France to manufacture rubber 
and plastics from butadiene, now 
exclusively imported from North 
America. 


British Hit High Point 
In Gold, Dollar Reserve 


London—Britain’s gold and 
dollar reserves in April hit their 
highest point for three and a half 
years. Last month the reserves 
rose $144 million to $2.914 bil- 
lion. 

Over the first four months of 
this year the aggregate increase 
has been $641 million. 

Previous highest month was 
November, 1954 when the level 
reached a record $2.925 billion. 
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Melbourne — Australian au- 
thorities are considering the abo- 
lition of existing export quotas 
for scrap iron and steel. If ap- 
proved, the new quotas would 
take effect next January 1. 
Australian scrap is actively 
competing with U. S. exports in 
several markets even though 
Australian prices are, generally 
speaking, higher than _ those 
quoted by U. S. exporters. Local 
demand for scrap is rising, and 
steel production plans recently 
announced will eventually mean 
a further increase in local con- 
sumption. But big reserves are 
still available and their appear- 
ance on the market is limited only 
by cost of transportation from 
outback locations. 

Australia’s main customer for 
scrap iron and steel continues to 
be Japan. United Kingdom and 
Western Germany were other 
markets of some _ importance 
while Belgium, Luxembourg, and 
Italy headed the list of remaining 
importers. 

Australian prices have dropped 
in certain instances as much as 
50% since last year, so a further 
fall is most unlikely. Australians 
seem to be assured of at least a 
part of the Japanese market, but 
Japan’s tight foreign exchange 
position and the difficulties ex- 
perienced by the steel industry in 
the United States are claimed to 
have affected the Japanese de- 
mand for Australian scrap. 

The 1958 export quota in 


Australia Considers Abolishing 
Scrap Iron, Steel Export Quotas 


Australia is 80,000 long tons 
and the scrap must come from 
areas more than 50 miles from 
mainland capital cities. Scrap 
iron and steel derived from cut- 
ting up of ships and tinplate 
clippings and scrap coming from 
areas north of the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn are exempt from quotas 
and can be freely exported. Spe- 
cial approvals for export from 
areas otherwise prohibited as an 
export source are also issued on 
an individual basis. 

The pressure for the abolition 
of restrictions and for a return to 
a freer trade in scrap is con- 
siderable. The hopes for the abo- 
lition of export quotas in 1959 
are well founded. 


German Firm to Build 
Alloy-Stretching Unit 


Bonn—Hydraulik GmbH of 
Duisburg, Germany plans to build 
a large aluminum-alloy stretching 
machine at the Kaiser Aluminum 
plant in 1959. Tentative figures 
issued indicate that the perform- 
ance of this machine will be 
roughly double that of any ma- 
chine now in existence. 

The huge stretcher will pull 
slabs of aluminum out to thick- 
nesses of six in. Maximum plate 
width and length are planned at 
13% and 58% ft. respectively. 
Installation is to be made in a 
1,170 x 212 ft. pit some 14% ft. 
deep. 
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light recommended for fine 


ASSEMBLY WORK is 100 Footcandles. 


buy ENOUGH LIGHT 
buy EFFICIENT LAMPS 


The maximum amount of light per dollar is provided by 
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hp 
CHAMPION 


incandescent Fiuorescent 


Your best buy in lamps 


MILLIONS OF LAMPS A YEAR... 
ONE PLANT standard of quality control 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
A division of Consolidated Electric Lamp Co. 
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Here's your weekly guide to... 


Ac. Adjustable-Speed Drives 
With Maximum Speed of 1,690 rpm. 


Rectiflow drives integrate an ac. motor, 
dc. motor, and semiconductor rectifiers. 
The drives offer continuously variable 
speed control over speed ranges of 1% to 
1, 2 to 1, or 3 to 1. All power require- 
ments are supplied from normal ac. dis- 
tribution systems. Available in ratings 7/2 
to 125 hp. or higher, they can be designed 
to serve either constant-torque or constant- 
hp. applications. 

Price: from $3,000 to $5,500. Delivery: 
15 wk. (units 10 to 50 hp.), from 25 wk. 
(units above 50 hp.). 

Westinghouse Electric Corp., Box 2099, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (6/2/58) 
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High-Pressure Stopcock 
For Glass Pipe Applications 


High-pressure stopcock for glass pipe 
applications is a 6 mm. size. Lab-Crest 
high-pressure stopcocks are leak-proof 
and also freeze-proof. Stopcocks require 
no lubrication or grease of any kind. Be- 
cause the 6 mm. high-pressure stopcocks 
are made entirely of inert materials and 
no grease is used, product contamination 
is completely eliminated. 

Price: $12 each; $64.80 (for a package 
of six). Delivery: immediate. 

Fischer & Porter Co., 680 Jacksonville 
Rd., Hatboro, Pa. (6/2/58) 


Retaining Rings 
Have Size Identification 


Roto clips have tapered section design, 
for lower stress at the mid-section. Clips 
are available in steel, stainless steel, 
bronze, phosphor bronze, beryllium cop- 
per. Special platings may be supplied. 
Clips come stacked on rods, for auto- 
matic assembly operations. Standard ma- 
terial is carbon spring steel. 

Price: $3.33 per M (RC-18), $3.50 
(RC-31), $3.57 (RC-25), $4.47 (RC-37), 
$5 (RC-43) for E Series shown, based on 
50M to 99M-piece order. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Roto Clip Co., 114 Allen Blvd., Farm- 
ingdale, L.I., N.Y. (6/2/58) 


Power Pump 
For Oil Fields 


Model KCA power pump 
is developed as an inexpen- 
sive waterflood and salt water 
disposal pump and comes in 
corrosion-resistant aluminum 
bronze. Pump includes inter- 
changeable plungers. 

Price: $1,020 (standard 
fitted), $1,320 (liquid end of 
aluminum bronze for oil field 
water fleoding and salt water 
disposal). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Worthington Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J. (6/2/58) 
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Precision Bench Shaper 
Has Pressure Lubrication 


Seven inch stroke bench shaper, is 
equipped with an automatic pressure 
system. Cam operated piston pump 
circulates lubricating oil from a large 
reservoir to all important bearing 
surfaces. Oil pressure is adjustable 
and can be maintained at all speeds. 
Stroke rates range from 42 to 195 
per min. and cutting speeds from 3 to 
114 ft. per min. Tool head has 3 in. 
feed and swivels to any angle. 

Price: $602. Delivery: 1 wk. 
South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend 
22, Ind. (6/2/58) 


Skewers 
Of Durable Polystyrene Plastic 


Tough skewers are used in erecting 
Armalite foamed polystyrene and Cork- 
board insulation. Tip is pointed at the 
angle calculated to give maximum holding 
power when driven straight into the insu- 
lation board. Head, when driven flush 
into the insulation board, provides a bear- 
ing surface that pulls and holds each layer 
of insulation tight against the preceding 
layer. 

Price: from $4.62 to $4.98 (31% in.), 
$5.29 to $5.66 (412 in.), $6.61 to $7.16 
(5% in.) all per M. Delivery: within 2 to 
3 wk. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
(6/2/58) 


Movable Wall System 
With No Exposed Posts 


Type HP wall system includes full- 
flush panels with single line joints. They 
are fire-proof and of sound-resistant steel 
and glass construction. System offers 
complete reusability of all components 
when wall is changed in design or relo- 
cated. Walls have fully-adjusted ceiling 
trim to compensate for ceiling level varia- 
tions; adjustable door frames to compen- 
sate for floor variations. Type HP has 
3 in. thick wall panels. 

Price: $16.50 to $21.50 per running ft. 
Delivery: 2 wk. to 14 wk. (depending on 
composition). 

E. F. Hauserman Co., 2100 Keith 
Blidg., Cleveland 15, Ohio (6/2/58) 
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New Products 


Hard-Gear Finisher 


production. 


Rd., Detroit 12, Mich. (6/2/58) 


Package Unit 


ers. 


(6/2/58) 


Belt Clamp 


bar, and draw-up bolt. 


mediate. 


44, Ill. (6/2/58) 


Underlay Electrode 


starting. 


mediate. 
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Uses Abrasive Throwaway Tools 


Hardened small- and medium-sized 
gears can be finished to quiet-operating 
smoothness with abrasive throwaway 
tools. Model 999 hard-gear finisher is an 
application of throwaway tooling to the 
crossed axis finishing of hardened gear 
teeth. Tools quickly and effectively clean 
up hard spur and helical gear teeth to im- 
prove the finish and sound characteristics. 
Average cycle time is little more than a 
minute. Compact machine, only 5x61 ft. 
floor space, is applicable to high or low 


Price: $14,500. Delivery: 6 to 8 wk. 
Michigan Tool Co., 7171 E. McNichols 


Reduces Pail-Handling Time 


Handy-Pak packs steel pails for ship- 
ment. It was developed to ship empty 
pails to manufacturers. Handy-Pak pro- 
tects pails against scuffing and damage in 
shipment. Handy-Pak saves space in stor- 
age. It permits pails to be stacked 15 high. 
Pail package consists of a top cap and a 
bottom cap of corrugated board between 
which 27 steel pails are packed in 3 lay- 


Price: $3 per hundred on 5-gal. pails; 
$2.50 per hundred on 3 or 312 gal. pails 
—carload shipment. Delivery: immediate. 

Bennette Industries, Inc., Peotone, Il. 


Joins Belts 


LS-3 Far-Pul heavy-duty 
clamp is used to install and 
maintain conveyor belts. LS- 
3 is recommended for belts 
30 to 36 in. wide. Clamp con- 
sists of two pairs of clamping 
bars, one pair for each belt 
end. Each pair has three 
parts: V-bar, round gripping 


Price: $150. Delivery: im- 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 
4607 Lexington St., Chicago 


For Specialized Hard Facings 


No. 175 Bild-Up-Rod is a medium car- 
bon, low alloy electrode with powdered 
metal coating. No. 175 work hardens; 
used by itself it is tough and long wear- 
ing under moderate impact and abrasion 
and stands up well against shock and 
rolling impact. As a base for hard de- 
posits, it is useful where heavy abrasion, 
compression, and impact are present, such 
as heavy gears, tractor rollers, or ore 
chutes. No. 175 is self-starting and re- 


Price: 31¢ to 35¢ per lb. Delivery: im- 


Marquette Mfg. Co., 307 E. Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis 14, Minn. (6/2/58) 


Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


JUNE 2-8 


Plastics continue to broaden their applications. There’s hardly a new 
product these days that does not use plastics in one form or another. And 
plastics are no more substitutes for something better than is the air their 
salesmen breathe. 

Plastics and electronics, for instance, go hand in hand. These are some 
of the developments: 


e The printed-circuit makers bag of tricks is expanded with the addition 
of flexible plastic laminates. Formica Corp. bonds a thin sheet of copper to 
a fine-weave glass-fabric reinforced epoxy resin. The laminate can be bent 
into a tight circle without affecting electrical properties. 

Cables and cable harnesses, too, are being made of flexible plastics. Tape 
Cable Corp., for example, embeds parallel strands of copper foil in a poly- 
ester base. Cables are supplied in tape form. 


¢ Plastics are solving more and more insulation problems. Dow Corning 
Corp. has a sprayable silicone that is used to coat circuit subassemblies. 
The coating stops moisture, acts as a vibration damper, and insulates the 
components. 

Polyurethane-coated wires simplify soldering and assembly and still 
supply insulation. Soldering heat burns off the coating, leaving the wire 
ready for soldering without any other preparation. 


¢ Extruded vinyl zipper tapes have helped designers out of some tight 
spots. They let them bundle harnesses into neat cables saving much room. 
You can get zipper tapes from Alpha Wire Corp., Zipper Tubing Co., Press 
Industrial Equipment, Ltd. 

Another tape combines plastic with magnetic iron particles. Made by 
Polymer Corp. of Pennsylvania, the tape can be made into filters, trans- 
formers, and inductance coils. 

* * 


Vinyl-metal laminates (P. W., April 21, p. 21) are now available with the 
back of the metal sheet plated with almost any material. Arvin Industries, 
Inc., says the plating shows a saving compared with painting. 


Phenolic resins and laminates that can withstand 500 to 600F. look good 
for aircraft and missile parts or where a high-heat resistant plastic is needed. 
Barrett Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. makes a high-temperature 
phenolic resin, while Continental-Diamond Fibre Corp. offers an asbestos- 
phenolic laminate. 

Barrett’s material was developed especially for fabricating lightweight, 
high strength parts. Continental-Diamond Fibre also supplies molded tubes, 
rods, and parts, besides the laminate. 


Expandable polystyrene beads offered by Dow Chemical Co. can be 
foamed in place to take the shape of their container. Principal use will be 
as an insulating material although it has possibilities in packaging delicate 
objects. 


The much-touted high-density polyethylene may be coming down in 
price. Now pegged at about 43¢ per lb., Allied Chemical & Dye claims it 
has a new production technique that requires a smaller capital outlay than 


Look for a growing industrial use of water-thinned latex base paints. 
They're the new heavy-duty cousins of the familiar latex paints used in 
homes and buildings. Problems of corrosion, adhesion, gloss, abrasion 
resistance appear to be overcome. 

Already at least two auto companies are evaluating water-thinned prim- 
ers. One of the big appeals is the fact that they are non-inflammable. In- 


dustry observers say that by 1961, water-thinned paints should soak up a 
good 25% of industrial paint sales. 


The price cuts in industrial radioisotopes talked about earlier this year 
(P. W. Feb. 3, p. 22) are now fact—or nearly so. Sometime this summer 
the Atomic Energy Commission expects to make effective these price 
reductions: cesium 137, from $14 to $2 a curie; promethium 147, from 
$500 to $3; cerium 144, from $1,000 to $2; strontium 90, from $500 to 
$10; and technetium 99, from $1,000 to $140 a millicurie. 
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Tape Applicator 
Dispenses Double-Faced Adhesive 


Double-Face is a pressure-sensitive 
transfer film supported by a double-coated 
release paper. When applied with the 
applicator, the film is separated from the 
release paper and transferred to the work 
surface. Applicator accommodates widths 
of double-face from %4 in. up to 1 in. 
in rolls of 72 linear yd. Double-face is 
suited for high speed positioning on small 
metal components, patching and lapping 
plastic films and laminating various kinds 
of rubber and plastics. 

Price: under $40. Delivery: immediate. 

Angier Adhesives Div., Interchemical 
Corp. 120 Potter St., Cambridge, Mass. 
(6/2/58) 


Front-End Loader 
2,500 Lb. Capacity 


Rubber-tired H-25 Pay- 
loader offers power-steering. 
Power-shift transmission and 
torque-converter are in- 
cluded. Transmission is full- 
reversing and has two speeds. 
Power-transfer _ differential 
transfers more torque to the 
drive wheel with the best 
footing when slippage is en- 
countered. 

Price: about $5,950. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Frank G. Hough Co, 601 
7th Ave, Libertyville, Ill. 
(6/2/58) 


Portable Filtering Unit 
Handles Hot Fluids 


Stainless steel portable filter is adapt- 
able for laboratory, processing, or utility 
use. Available for either batch or con- 
tinuous operation, the filter will remove 
particles of 10 microns or over at 34 
gal. per min. Total capacity of the unit 
is 16% gal. In operation, fluid is drawn 
into the filter through a vacuum, where 
fine Porosite removes sludge and impuri- 
ties. Filter is made of stainless steel, and 
is furnished with a cast iron or corrosion 
resistant pump, as required. 

Price: from $360. Delivery: immediate. 

S. Blickman, Inc., 8400 Gregory Ave., 
Weehawken, N. J. (6/2/58) 


Single Stroke Hand Trucks 


For Short Hauls 


Models AB and AEZ similar-type hand 
trucks are for speedy handling of loads 
for short distances. They have load capa- 
cities of 2,500 and 4,000 Ib. respectively. 
Model AB is furnished in standard plat- 
form widths of 17% in., 24 in., and 
26% in. Model AEZ is furnished in 
widths of 17% in., 24 in., and 26% in. 
With either model the operator is able to 
lift load with handle at any point within 
a 90 deg. arc. Trucks have hydraulic load 
releases. 

Price: from $245 (Model AB); from 
$320 (Model AEZ). Delivery: 2 wk. 

Automatic Transportation Co., 149 
West 87th St., Chicago 20, Ill. (6/2/58) 


1. Data volume. Computer’s stor- 
age capacity and data access speed 
should match volume of data to be 
handled. 


2. Frequency of transactions. The 
more frequent you need reports, the 
faster input and output devices must 


3. Computations required. Slowest 
computer is usually fast enough. But 
special needs mean special ma- 
chines. 


4. Data flow pattern. Match data 
flow through business operations 
with data flow through the compu- 
ter. 


A Checklist for Selecting Business-Data Computers 


5. How data is composed. Nature of 
business-problem data should agree 
with the data the computer was de- 
signed to handle. 


6. Length of processing runs. Pro- 
duction runs let you get the most 
out of your computer. Short runs 
cut efficiency. 


7. Amount of reference to files. The 
kind of computer you need depends 
partly on how often you have to 
refer to file. 


8. Equipment costs. Spend only to 
meet needs of business problems. 
Experience is best way to measure 
computer savings. 


Choosing Right Computer Problem 
Grows Among Purchasing Agents 


New York—Evidence of purchasing 
executive’s growing concern with electron- 
ic computers was presented at N.A.P.A.’s 
convention. Purchasers from large and 
small companies crowded a session when 
International Business Machines Corp.’s 
R. W. Armstrong talked about how elec- 
tronic data processing could be used in 
purchasing and inventory control. 

While the benefits of an electronic com- 
puter seem pretty well stated, the problem 
for most purchasing executives appears to 
be “How can I tell which computer will 
pay its way for my company?” The answer 
is by no means simple. 

Basically the successful application of 
a computer depends on how well its capa- 
bilities match the needs of the business 
organization it is to serve. Even a general- 
purpose computer can be too general. It 
begins to pay only when its business appli- 
cation is made up of problems it was de- 
signed to solve. 

The table above summarizes the signifi- 
cant points suggested by IBM’s Peter 
James that should be studied when you 
start casting about for a computer. Taking 
the points one by one: 

1. The amount of data the computer 
must handle must be compatible with the 
machine’s storage capacity and speed of 
access to data. Filing of data for future 
accounting, necessary with manual opera- 
tions, may not be necessary if the machine 
can do accounting at once. 

2. Frequency of transactions and re- 
ports required must be compatible with 
speeds of input and output equipment. 
This requires specific counts of the num- 
ber of digits and characters in all reports 
that must be produced. 

3. Computation and _ rearrangement 
processes required must be compatible 
with the speed and logical design of arith- 
metic units and storage. The slowest 
electronic computer is usually satisfactory 
for business transactions, but if, for ex- 
ample, storage arrangement in alphabeti- 
cal or number order is _ considered 
necessary, a special file-processing com- 
puter may be the only efficient machine. 

4. Flow of data through business oper- 
ations should be comparable to flow 
through the computer. If data flow does 
not utilize the logic of the machine as 
designed, you will be paying for some- 
thing you never use. 

5. Composition of data should be com- 
patible with efficient machine operation. 
For example, data should be homogen- 
eous. Varying operations for subsequent 
data is time consuming and costly. For 
complex data you need a versatile com- 
puter. Payroll problems require little ver- 
satility, but production control demands 
a lot. Complex data should be divisible 
into workable segments. This can mean 
the difference between a giant computer 
and a small one. 
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6. Production runs for large groups of 
data, as in manufacturing, fit the ideal of 
efficient machine usage. To match job 
requirements with equipment specifica- 
tions, statistics should be kept on what 
percentage of all unit records require 
reference, updating, and maintenance. 

For example, if every master unit re- 
quires updating by every unit record of 
input, batching by lots for sequential pro- 
duction runs is suggested. Where refer- 
ence to a master file is infrequent, a ran- 
dom-access pattern may be best. 

7. Processing data in batches is com- 
patible with slower calculating speeds. 
Business operations where unit records 
may be accumulated for some time and 
then processed in batches are known as 
off-line processing. Off-line processing is 
common, because it is most compatible 
with the processing speeds in punched- 
card and magnetic tape filing systems. It 
is best where you need to refer frequently 
to the master file. 

Data batches can be organized in the 
same pattern as the file. Where reference 
is infrequent, on-line processing is usually 
better. In this case, transactions are pro- 
cessed in the sequence in which they 
occur, as in perpetual inventory applica- 
tions. High-speed, random-access stor- 
age may be necessary for on-line process- 
ing. 

8. Costs of the computing equipment 
must fit primarily with your company’s 
pocketbook. Estimates of savings to be 
gained with electronic computers must 
usually be crude; operating experience 
tells the real story. 

Actual operation of installations operat- 
ing for several years has convinced Arthur 
D. Little, Inc., for example, that a firm 
with gross sales of about $4 million can 
buy a medium-priced computer ($180,- 
000); and that a firm with gross sales of 
$30 million can afford a “giant brain” 
($1.25 million). Another authority sug- 
gests that justifiable computed costs might 
run 1% of annual sales. 

Programmers’ salaries range from 
$8,000 to $13,000; operators’ from 
$5,000 to $8,000. And don’t forget the 
cost of floor space, air conditioning, and 
other materials and furnishings. 

Planning and development costs will 
run as much as the original equipment. 
Although hiring a consultant is a good 
shortcut, in the long run your own ana- 
lyst’s experience will pay best. 
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Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


“Reading Maketh a Full Man’—Bacon 


All About Packaging 


Packaging Engineering. By Louis C. 
Barail. Published by Reinhold Publish- 
ing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 407 pages. Price: $9.50. 


This book describes all packag- 
ing materials, their uses, and the 


methods employed by packaging }| 
engineers to obtain the best re-|| 


sults at lowest cost. 


Illustrations contain working |! 


information on types of contain- 
ers, machinery, package design, 
protection against deterioration, 
labeling, testing, and other design 
and engineering aspects. Recent 
materials and methods are cov- 
ered in a separate chapter. 
Another special chapter deals 
with the requirements for pack- 


aged goods sold to the armed]! 


forces. Export packaging, too, is 
covered. A glossary of French 
and Spanish packaging terms can 
be useful to the export packager. 


Factory Training 


Classrooms in the Factories. By 
Harold F. Clark & Harold Sloan. Pub- 
lished by Fairleigh Dickinson Univer- 
sity. Distributed by New York Univer- 
sity Press, 32 Washington Place, New 
York 3, New York. 139 pages. Price: 


$3.75. 


The great expansion in corpo- 
rate teaching during the past 
decade provides a basis for this 
research study. The book dis- 
cusses all forms of coaching, 
counciling, on-the-job training, as 
well as formal classroom work. 

The authors analyze the sub- 
ject matter being taught, the 
methods being used and the stu- 
dents involved. Specific examples 
of courses for such fields as 
human relations, technical educa- 
tion, economics, creative think- 
ing, and reading development are 
discussed. 

This study was made from the 
experience of some 500 large 
American corporations and pre- 
sents a brief but thorough analysis 
of industrial classroom work. 


High-pressure hose and tube as- 
semblies are described in 32-page 
bulletin, No. 200. Nine sections 
are devoted to couplings suited 
to all types of hydraulic applica- 
tions—including Bent Tube As- 
semblies and Automotive Power 
and Air Conditioning Assemblies. 
Complete up-to-date list of dis- 
tributors also is given. Copies are 
available from Eastman Mfg. Co., 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


“Information for Industry” is the 
title of a packet containing infor- 
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mation sheets describing com- 
pany’s products and _ services 
available to industry. Folder can 
be obtained from Grasselli Chem- 
icals Dept., E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington 
98, Del. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
For 


' STANDARD 


LFERJINGER 


MATERIAL CARRIERS 


Heavy-duty material carriers are 
described in 6-page folder. Out- 
lined in detail are design, con- 
struction and operating features. 
Also available are 7 new 4-page 
folders which cover pertinent op- 
erating data, contain diagrams 
showing over-all dimensions and 
turning radii. Copies of both 
folders are available from Tow- 
motor Corp., Cleveland 10, Ohio, 
or Gerlinger Carrier Co., Dallas, 
Ore. 


Precision machine tools is de- 
scribed in 80-page catalog, No. 
5800. Specifications including 
capacities, floor space require- 
ments and shipping weights for 
all machines are clearly tabulated. 
Attachments, tools, chucks, and 
accessories for all machine tools 
also are listed. Equipment shown 
includes engine lathes, vertical 
spindle milling machines, and 
drill presses. Copies are avail- 


Slable from South Bend Lathe 


Works, South Bend 22, Ind. 


Electron tube construction tech- 
nique is described in 12-page 
brochure, entitled ‘“Framelok 
Grid”. Ratings and performance 
characteristics of a horizontal de- 
flection type tube are also in- 
cluded. Brochure is available 
from Sylvania Electric Products 
Inc.. 1100 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Fin-Pak heat exchanger is de- 
scribed in 12-page bulletin. Spe- 
cific figures on fuel savings, Fin- 
Pak’s comparative compactness 
and light weight, its quick in- 
stallation and ease of mainte- 
nance are given. Copies are avail- 
able from The Air Preheater 
Corp., 60 East 42nd St., New 


York 17, N. Y. 


» | “Ehret 


Motor circuit protection is dis- 
cussed in 8-page bulletin, No. 
5040-A. It gives features and 
applications of the type ETI 
molded-case circuit breaker and 
provides data tabulating the range 
of ETI frame sizes, their respec- 
tive instantaneous-trip ranges, 
and the suggested trip setting po- 
sitions for various horsepower 
motors. Bulletin is available from 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., Small 
Air Circuit Breaker Div., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 


Company’s facilities and activi- 
ties in the design and manufacture 
of specialized electronic equip- 
ment is described in 20-page bro- 
chure. Data on motor-generator 
sets, ground power systems, flight 
simulators and computer equip- 
ment developed for research, test- 
ing and production in the aircraft 
and missiles fields is included. 
Brochure is available from Jack- 
son Electric & Mfg. Co., 695 
Johnston St., Akron 6, Ohio. 


Safety equipment is described in 
4-page catalog. It includes de- 
scriptive pictures, drawings, and 
specifications on the four main 
products: portable fire houses, 
weatherproof fire extinguisher 
boxes, hose reel houses, and 
safety flash arresters. Catalog is 
available from Moran Furnace & 
Sheet Metal Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Insulation for indoor or outdoor 
applications is described in 8- 
page catalog, No. 12C, entitled 
Insulation”. Physical 


|| properties, applications, forms, 
} | thicknesses, and thermal conduc- 
) | tivity data are listed. Procedures 
|| for applying and finishing insula- 
)|tion also are given. Copies can be 
obtained from Ehret Magnesia 
Mfg. Co., Valley Forge, Pa. 


Clamps, couplings, and joints are 
described in two-color brochures. 
They provide detailed informa- 
tion on applications, sizes, and 
dimensions of products, and are 
illustrated with photographs. In- 
stallation instructions also are in- 
cluded. Copies can be obtained 
from Advertising Dept., Marman 
Div., Aeroquip Corp., 11214 Ex- 
= Blvd., Los Angeles 64, 
alif. 


Bobbins are described in 12-page 
catalog entitled ““Lestershire Bob- 
bins”. Sixteen typical examples 
of five basic types of bobbin con- 
struction—hammered, threaded, 
anchor screw, screw type and 
tubelock—are explained. Copies 
are available from Lestershire 
Spool Div., National Vulcanized 
Fibre Co., 1058 Beech St., Wil- 


mington 99, Del. 
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Goodyear Bovelens Steel-Cord Truck Tire 


Akron, Ohio—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has developed 
a new type of over-the-road truck tire, built of steel cords instead 
of fabric plies and with possibilities of up to three times greater 


tread mileage. 


The tire, named the Unisteel, is composed of one steel cable ply 
running radially from bead to bead, reinforced by three diagonal 
steel breaker plies. This unique “belted” construction, the company 
says, permits the tread to roll on the road without the wearing, scrub- 
bing movement usually found in over-the-road tires. 

Goodyear says other advantages of the Unisteel include a reduc- 
tion in rolling resistance, three times the previous resistance to 


punctures and cuts, greatly improved cushioning providing 


6“ 


an 


extra set of springs” on the truck. 


Wright Center Lets 
Spectrometer Contract 


Pasadena, Calif.—Consoli- 
dated Electrodynamics Corp. has 
been awarded a $99,000 research 
and development contract for a 
mass spectrometer instrumenta- 
tion system by Wright Air De- 
velopment Center. The system, 
to be used in materials research 
and analysis, will be designed 
to detect minute impurities in 
metals, ceramics, and other cri- 
tical materials. 

The system can analyze plas- 
tics, lubricants, and gases as well, 
according to Dr. Charles F. Rob- 
inson, of CEC’s Central Re- 
search Division, where the re- 
search and development work is 
being done. 


Steel Container Firm 
To Be Formed in Dallas 


Dallas, Texas—The South- 
western Steel Container Co. is 
being formed here to manufac- 
ture steel shipping containers to 
transport petroleum, paints, agri- 
cultural and industrial chemicals, 
printing inks, and food products. 

The new concern will serve in- 
dustries in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, and Arizona. Gor- 
don D. Zuck, president, said the 
company is negotiating for a fac- 
tory building in Dallas to start 
production as soon as possible. 


Ohio Gear Co. Names 
Reading Distributor 


Cleveland —- The Ohio Gear 
Co. manufacturers of stock and 
special gears and speed reducers, 
have appointed Seaman Mill Sup- 


plies, Inc., 200 Penn Ave., West 


Reading, Pa., a new distributor 
for the Reading area. 

The new firm will handle a 
complete line of Ohio stock gears 
and speed reducers as well as 
other lines of allied power trans- 
mission equipment. They will 
maintain a local stock available 
for immediate delivery. 


American Metal to Build 
Molybdenum Plant 


New York—American Metal 
Climax, Inc. plans to construct 
a $1-million plant for the produc- 
tion of molybdenum metal and 
molybdenum-base alloys at Cold- 
water, Mich. The plant will be 
owned and operated by Climax 
Molybdenum Co. of Michigan. 

Initial production, to begin 
sometime this fall, will be largely 
material to be used for guided 
missile components. 

The new facilities will have ca- 
pacity to produce more than 
800,000 pounds of castings an- 
nually and will employ approxi- 
mately 50 persons. 


WHERE-TO-BUY 


SPACE UNITS 1-6 inches 


PAINT STRAINERS 


Fer STRAINING LACQUERS, ENAMELS, 
PAINTS or VARNISHES 
h aper steok with 
in pay By meshes. 
6” in diameter. 


‘ LOUIS M. GERSON CO. 


Box 175-E CU 6-1463 MATTAPAN, MASS. 


CHEV. & FORDS — BUY DIRECT 


Factory delivery. Save freight and middle 
man. Trades accepted. Get our prices on 
trucks and special equipment, new and used, 
AND Chev. Impala $2159. 

Write, phone or wire 


Detroit Automotive Buyers Service — 
14201 Joy Road Detroit, Mich. 
Ti 6-6200 
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Minneapolis-Moline 
Forms Mfg. Division 


Minneapolis — Minneapolis- 
Moline has started a Contract 
Manufacturing Division to serve 
other manufacturers and sup- 
pliers in production of forgings 
and castings, sheet metal, weld- 
ing, automatic screw machine, 
and general machine products, 
as well as in research and devel- 
opment projects. 

Designed to achieve more effi- 
cient productive use of the firm’s 
large-scale manufacturing capa- 
city at both its Hopkins and Min- 
neapolis plants, and to further 
stabilize employment, the Divi- 
sion is now actively engaged in 
securing additional work for the 
MM facilities. 


Dynamic Metals Plans 
‘Alumafoam’ Output 


Houston — Commercial _ pro- 
duction of foamed aluminum, 
once considered by metallurgists 
as a material that “couldn’t be 


made,” is on the docket. 
Dynamic Metals, Inc., only 

manufacturing licensee for the 

material developed under Air 


Force contract by Bjorksten Re- 
search Laboratories, is planning 
construction of a $1-2 million 
plant here to produce “Aluma- 
foam.” 


capable of producing about | mil- 
lion Ib. a year, and similar plants 
are planned for the East and West 
Coasts. 

Alumafoam is a honeycomb- 
like material light enough to float. 
t can be sawed, nailed, cemented, 
screwed, soldered and brazed be- 
low its melting point. Originally 
researched under Air Force back- 
ing for potential use in lightweight 
parts for jet planes, the material 
has potential civilian uses as fire- 
proof, rot-resistant substitute for 
lumber in construction, and to 
make artificial limbs, machined 
parts, small castings, etc. 

Filled with bubbles made by 
hydrogen gas, the foamed alumi- 
num is one-tenth as heavy as alu- 
minum sheet. 

Dynamic intends to carry out 
its main production in the pro- 
posed new Houston area plant. 


G.E. Metallurgical Unit 
Opens Metal Shop 


Chicago—The Metallurgical 
Products Dept. of General Elec- 
tric Co. has opened a metal shop 
here to supply improved service 
for users of Carboloy cemented 
carbides. 

The plant will manufacture and 
stock semi-standard and special 
blanks, and handle special Car- 
boloy carbide rush _ orders. 
Equipment includes the latest 
sintering and melting furnaces, 


Dynamic has a pilot plant here 


both vacuum and hydrogen types. 


Classified 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RATES: $10.00 per advertising inch per insertion. 


Sena New Advertisements or 


Inquiries to 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION Atvertising 


EQUIPMENT—USED or RESALE 
Subject to Agency Commission. 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 


“PURCHASING WEEK” P.O. BOX 12, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


e LOOK 


e Loading Machines 
¢ Coal Cutters 
| ¢ Rotary Converters 


Phone 2825 


e BUY °@ 
| Largest Stock of Mining Equipment Anywhere 


— We Own What We Advertise — ) 
© Rails 
e Copper 
¢ Belt Lines 
@ ONLY OUR VALUES SURPASS OUR QUALITY 
Send us your inquiries © We Buy, Sell & Trade @ Thousands of other items 


J.T. Fish 


an ceemiaal 7 


e SAVE °@ 


e Shuttle Gars 
¢ Tipple Equipment 
e Locomotives 


Logan, W. Va. 


ELECTRIC 
MOTORS & 
GENERATORS 


New & Certified Rebuilt. 
Send for big new stock list. 


ARTHUR WAGNER CO. 


1428 W. Randolph Chicago 7, Ill. 


WANTED: 
5—Model 1596 Ross fresh 


WATER COOLERS 
For use with Cleveland Diesel Engines 
JAMES F. McEWAN 
GREAT LAKES TOWING CO 
1800 Terminal Tower Cleveland, 13, Ohio 


FOR SALE 
STEAM ENGINE 


Allis-Chalmers 570 H.P. Corliss Steam Engine 
Square Bonnet Cylinder. Very Good Condition. 
McKEE BUTTON COMPANY 
MUSCATINE, IOWA 


e BUY @ SELL 


SURPLUS DYESTUFFS 


Send us your list 
Color & Chemical Co. 
aiden Lane, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
W Hitehall 4-2280 


Milro 
101 


WANTED — SURPLUS 
Chemicals - Dyes - Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals - Waxes - Oils 
Wastes - Residues - By-Products 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
86-02 Beaver St. New York 5, N. Y. 


WANTED 


ELECTRIC MOTORS 1 HP to 500 HP 


GEAR REDUCERS - BUSS DUCT. 
TRANSFORMERS - GENERATORS 
RAINBOW ELECTRIC 


2610 Green Bay Rd. Evanston, Illinois 


FOR SALE 
HARD DRAWN 


BRASS TUBE 


2200 % OD % Wall-12’ Igths 50¢# 16004 
5/16"°OD .049 Wall 12’ lg - 55¢# or BEST 
OFFER FOB YOUR PLANT 


1. C. Foss P.O. Box 471 Burbank, Calif. 


LATE TYPE USED MACHY. 
24”x28x96" Model F 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Hydr 
1952 


Surf. Grinder, 


400 Ton Crank Press, 30” 
35% S.H 72” slide, 1954 
INTERSTATE MACHY. CO., INC. 
1465 W. Pershing « Chicago 9, III. 
Phone YArds 7-5800 


Warco Dble 


48 x 


Rr. $ 


NOW ... yeu can reach a potential 
buyer fer enly 4/10,000 ef $1.00. 
Yes, s all thet «@ ene inch 
“SEARCHLIGHT” advertisement cests 
you te centact ene of PURCHASING 
WEEK’S 25,000 key purchasing ex- 
ecutives! 


108 Now Go in Same Box 


Idea Wins Pontiac Motor P.A. $1,000 


Detroit—The aim of all purchasing agents is to put extra money 
into management’s pocket. Here’s an example. 

A purchasing agent at Pontiac Motor Division received a $1,000 
award for suggesting that two ribs in the Delco-supplied radio 
speaker housing be eliminated to permit nesting of the parts for 


more efficient shipping. 


As shown above, the old method permitted four tiers of nine 
speakers each for a total of 36 per carton. The new method gives 
three tiers of 36 units each for a total of 108 per carton. 

Pontiac thought the idea well worth the reward because of the 
substantial economies in packing materials, storage space, and 


freight charges that resulted. 


Sylvania Opens Lab; 
Expansion Reviewed 


Buffalo, N. Y.—At the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of Sylvania 
Electric’s new multi-million dol- 
lar Amherst laboratory, president 
and chairman Don G. Mitchell 
revealed plans for its further ex- 
pansion in the future. 

“We have had requests for 
more space already,” he said, 
pointing out that the facility 
makes electronic counter devices 
and “as this field expands you 
can expect we will need more 
space.” 

Mitchell said the armed serv- 
ices will spend an_ estimated 
$4.333 billion on “electronic de- 
fense” this year, including some 
projects widely regarded as im- 
possible only a short time ago. 


Blaw-Knox Develops 
High Temperature Alloy 


Pittsburgh—Blaw-Knox Co.’s 
National Alloy Division has de- 
veloped a new high temperature 
alloy, NA3, which it says meets 
industrial demands for a metal 
with greater creep strength than 
35-15. 

M. N. Ornitz, v.p. and general 


Purchasing Week 


manager of the division says cast- 
ings made from the new alloy will 
sell for less than the same cast- 
ings made from 35-15. He said 
NA3 is now being used in fur- 
nace trays, shafts, mill guides, 
support castings, radiant tubes, 
and other heat resistant applica- 
tions. 


Dayton Steel Purchases 
Sterkel Tandem Co. 


Dayton, Ohio—The Dayton 
Steel Foundry Co. has purchased 
the Sterkel Tandem V-Belt Drive 
Mfg. Co., Denver, Col. for an 
undisclosed amount. 

Dayton Steel, which bought 
Sterkel Tandem’s patents and 
licenses, will establish a new sub- 
sidiary called Dayton Tandem 
V-Belt Drive Co. to manufacture 
and market the belts. 


Representative Named 


Philadelphia—Yale & Towne 
Mfg. Co. has appointed one of its 
hoist distributors as franchise 
representative for its industrial 
lift trucks and tractor shovels. 
Briggs-Weaver Machine Co. will 
serve north Texas from its Dallas 
headquarters. 


L. Sonneborn Sons 
Add Sales Facilities 


Baltimore, Md.—To meet in- 
creased demands for white oils. 
petrolatums, and petroleum sulfo- 
nates in the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia areas, L. Sonneborn Sons of 
Maryland, Inc. has _ relocated 
and expanded its Baltimore sales 
and warehouse facilities. 

The new facilities have been 
moved to 2800 Annapolis Rd. 
from 513 W. Lombard St., Balti- 
more. 


Heil Co. Buys Plant 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Heil 
Co. plant in Wauwatosa has been 
purchased by Falk Corp. for 
$600,000, according to the deed 
filed with Clyde Haberman, 
county register of deeds. 


PURCHASING WEEK 
ADVERTISING STAFF 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 


L. W. Nelson 


Atlanta 3, Ga. . .. M. H. Miller. 
1301 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Jack- 
son 3-6951 

Boston 16, Mass. ... Walter W. Patten. 
Jr., 350 Park Square Bldg., Hubbard 
2-7160 

Chicago 11, Ill... . William S. Hessey, 
Steven Shaw, 520 North Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 

Cleveland 13, Ohio William R. 
Freeman, 1164 Illuminating Bldg. 
55 Public Square, Superior 1-7000 

Dallas 1, Tex. ... Edward E. Schirmer, 
901 Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce 
St., Riverside 7-5117 

Denver 2, Colo. ... . John W. Patten, 
1740 Broadway, Mile High Center 
Alpine 5-298 1 

Detroit 26, Mich. .. . William H. Kearns, 
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los Angeles 17, Calif... . John B. Up- 
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6-935] 

New York 36, N. Y.... Harry Denmead, 
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Philadelphia 3, Pa... . Walter R. Dona- 
hue, Architects’ Bldg., 17th & San- 
som Sts., Rittenhouse 6-0670 
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San Francisco 4, Calif. . 
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Atlanta Tire Bids 
Under State Tags 


(Continued from page 1) 
Agent Lawton Shaw was quoted 
recently as saying, “It’s no use to 
take bids” because tire dealers 
would all bid the same. But the 
records showed that on the six 
sizes of tires compared, some tire 
dealers bidding for Atlanta’s 
business offered lower prices than 
the so-called state list prices in 
every instance. 

Wide Variation in Tags 

For example, state purchasing 
department records show that on 
March 27 a dealer (Prior Tire 
Co.) received an order for 7.50 x 
20 10-ply truck tires at $53.51 
each. City records show the bid 
price on the same size tires by 
the same firm was $47.76. 

On the same date, another 
dealer (Gordy Tire Co.) received 
a state order for 8.25 x 20 10-ply 
truck tires at $62.29 each. The 
same dealer’s bid price to the city 
was $55.58, according to the 
records. 

Atlanta’s success with the bid 
system apparently did not con- 
vince the state purchasing official 
to give it a try. 

“We have no plans to change 
our buying system,” State P.A. 
Shaw said. “We have the same 
system we have had since the 
department was organized in 
1937 and expect to continue buy- 


ing as we need.” 


Grouping for Efficiency 


In following its bidding proce- 
dure, Atlanta orders its tires once 
a year (in 1958 approximately 
$90,000 worth). In the past, City 
P.A. Ernest Brewer required 
dealers to submit bids on all 56 
sizes listed, but for 1959 require- 
ments Brewer says he will take 
bids on groups of sizes in hopes 
of getting even better prices. This 
decision was prompted by the 
fact that in the 1958 bidding, 
one dealer was low on 18 of 21- 
in. sizes on which he bid but did 
not get any business because of 
the rule requiring bids on all 
sizes. 

In addition to the tire sizes 
listed above, a comparison of 
city and state purchasing records 
showed these other price differ- 
ences: For 7.00 x 16 6-ply truck 
tires the city paid $22.32, the 
state $26.26; for 10.00 x 20 12- 
ply truck tires the city price was 
$85, the state $95.24; for 7.50 x 
24 10-ply grader tires it was 
$60.19 versus $70.81, and for 
5.00 x 15 4-ply tractor tires, it 
was $9.32 versus $10.97. 


S . 

uppliers Hear 

O e . - e 
ptimistic View 

New York—Delegates to the 
Triple Industrial Supply Con- 
vention heard an optimistic ap- 
praisal of the economic outlook 
last week. 

The National Industrial Con- 
ference board’s chief economist. 
Martin R. Gainsbrugh, _ said 
“business statistics over the past 
month have in general been far 
more favorable than at any time 
since the recession began.” He 
declared the “combination of 
sharply curtailed manufacturing 
output and strong final demand 
seem to be steadily bringing the 
economy into better balance.” 

In fact, he said, “a stronger 
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case can now be made that the 
recession is at or near its end 
than at any time since it began.” 

Gainsbrugh addressed a joint 
meeting of the Southern Indus- 
trial Distributors’ Association, the 
National Industrial Distributors’ 
Association, and the American 
Supply & Machinery Manufac- 
turers Association. 

The firming-up of personal in- 
come and retail trade, and an im- 
proving new-order situation are 
two “favorable signs which have 
become evident,” Gainsbrugh 
said. 

Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, 
professor of marketing, Ohio 
State University, also spoke at 
the May 26-28 convention. His 
topic was “the value added by 
distribution concept and what 
industrial distributors are doing 
about it.” 


Wesiern Handling Show 
Attracts 15,000 Persons 


Los Angeles—Some 15,000 
persons thronged the second 
Western Regional Materials 


Handling and Industrial Pack- 
aging Show May 8-10 to view an 
estimated $75 million worth of 
new equipment on display. 

Purchasmg agents showed 
keen interest in the products ex- 
hibited by about 450 manufac- 
turers. These included a variety 
of fork lift trucks, conveyors, 
hoists, cranes, automated equip- 
ment, ramps, elevators, dollies, 
and demonstration of some of 
the newest packaging methods. 

A technical conference, em- 
phasizing “down to earth prac- 
tical approaches to materials han- 
dling”, ran concurrent with the 
show. 

Panelists covered such topics 
as planning and space layout, 
warehousing techniques, factors 
in selecting equipment, and 
methods of getting the best pos- 
sible use out of available equip- 
ment. 

Climaxing the three-day af- 
fair was the Grand National Fork 
Lift Truck Rodeo. More than 140 
“cowboys” competed in the re- 
gional run-offs leading to the 
championship contest. 


British P.A.’s Predict 
French Financial Crisis 


London—The British purchas- 
ing agents’ publication believes 
the growing French financial 
crisis may seriously reduce the 
ability of Europe to withstand ef- 
fects of the U.S. recession. 

The Purchasing Bulletin said 
there could be a repetition of last 
autumn’s international currency 
crisis. 

It noted that the france already 
is under pressure, losing its back- 
ing at the rate of $50 million last 
month. The Bulletin added that 
the pace will likely speed to a 
point where it will devour foreign 
loans which have been bolstering 
up the French economy. 

“Past experience has shown 
that when France is living well 
beyond her income, the specula- 
tors turn on countries almost as 
vulnerable, such as Britain and 
Holland,” the article said. 

Commodity markets will lose 
sizable amounts of business from 
the import cuts that the French 
government is believed to regard 
as inevitable, it predicted. 

The Purchasing Bulletin is 
published by the British Purchas- 
ing Officers Association. 


| Price Changes 


Copper — American smelting 
and refining Co. has raised its 
price on custom smelter copper 
by “%¢ per lb. It puts the price 
at 24¢ per lb. The move, which 
comes in the wake of improved 
copper sales during the past two 
weeks, is being followed by other 
producers. 


Plywood Sheathing — Major 
producers report key % in. un- 
sanded plywood sheathing is now 
selling at $96 a thousand sq. ft., 
up $3 from two weeks ago. Price 
is still $12 below the year-ago 
quotation, but industrial spokes- 
men expect another $1-$2 per 
1,000 sq. ft. rise in the next week 
or two. 


Fir Lumber—Undried green 
two-by-fours are now selling at 
$58 a thousand board ft. at north- 
west mills. That represents a $2 
drop in the last two weeks and 
leaves the price $7 below a year 
ago. Fir studs—Two-by-fours in 
8 ft. lengths are also down $2 to 
$56 a thousand board ft. The 
price cuts are due to increased 
shipments from Canadian mills 
now back in full production. 


Heavy Fuel Oil—Esso Stand- 
ard Oil Co. has cut the retail 
price of heavy fuel oil by 0.19¢ 
per gallon in the New York area. 
Other major suppliers are ex- 
pected to follow suit in the price 
reduction. 


2 Nations Have 
Copper Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 
be handling more than 150,000 
tons of copper ore a month within 
a year. 

Development of a comparable 
nature at the Mangula mine in 
Southern Rhodesia, a property of 
the Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., has already sent 
production figures for the last 
quarter soaring 200% over com- 
parable period 1957 figures. 
The milling rate at Mangula is 
currently about 1,700 tpd and 
plans call for a daily rate of 3,000 
tons by the first half of 1959 it 
was announced. 

At Umkondo, another of the 
companys mines in Southern 
Rhodesia, operating costs for the 
last financial year were cut about 
10s. ($1.40) per ton of ore pro- 
duced. 


Melbourne—The Australian 
government is proposing a com- 
bined tariff-subsidy plan to stabi- 
lize its copper producers’ income 
at £A330 a ton (33¢/Ib) 

Copper blocks, ingots and pig 
would be admitted duty free when 
the world price hits €A275 a 
ton (2742¢/lb) or more. Freight 
and landing charges would boost 
imports to A285 (28'2¢/Ib), 
and a bounty of €A45 a ton 
(442¢/lb) would be paid to local 
producers on every ton sold in 
the domestic market. 

When the world price falls be- 
low £A275 a ton, a duty of 
€ Al a ton ($2.24) must be paid 
for each pound below _ the 
¢ A275 price 

However, the bounty legisla- 
tion will include a profit limita- 
tion clause. 
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Shipowners Take Cautious Look 
At International Rate Solutions 


Firestone Faces 


F.T.C. Charges 


Washington—Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, must answer 
charges before the Federal Trade 
Commission next month that it 
granted illegal price concessions 
to a few of its large-volume cus- 
tomers. 

The F.T.C., in a separate com- 
plaint, charged Automotive Sup- 
ply Co., Altoona, Pa., with using 
its strong bargaining power to 
get illegal price cuts from Fire- 
stone and other suppliers. 

The Commission alleges that 
Firestone gave automotive and 
a limited number of other heavy- 
volume buyers special price re- 
ductions by arbitrarily classifying 
them as “warehouse dealers.” 
The complaint said these lower 
prices were achieved through a 
5% warehouse commission, spe- 
cial truck and carload discounts, 
quantity discounts on tubes, and 
freight payments. 

Automotive, whose annual 
sales amount to nearly $10 mil- 
lion, was charged with “know- 
ingly inducing” special price con- 
cessions from suppliers through 
alleged misrepresentation and its 
strong bargaining position. 

Firestone is scheduled to ap- 
pear before F.T.C. examiners 
here July 14 and Automotive on 
July 16. 

An F.T.C. examiner, in an- 
other case, ruled to prohibit Sun 
Oil Co., Philadelphia, from sell- 
ing its gasoline and petroleum 
products to any service station for 
less than it charges competing 
dealers in the same area. 

Willard W. Wright, Sun mar- 
keting vice president, said the 
company will challenge the Com- 
mission’s finding. Answering a 
specific charge by the F.T.C. that 
Sun granted one of its Jackson- 
ville, Fla. dealers a lower price on 
gasoline than another, Wright 
said the lower price was granted 
in “good faith” to meet competi- 
tion. 


Midwest Area Hit 
By Business Recession 


Chicago—The heavy concen- 
tration of machinery, automotive, 
and steel industries in the Mid- 
west has caused the business de- 
cline in this area to be more se- 
vere than in the nation as a 
whole. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago, in its May report on 
business conditions in the sev- 
enth district, said this also ex- 
plained why employment dropped 
more sharply than the national 
average. 

Commenting on the possibility 
of an inventory “reversal” bolster- 
ing the economy, the report said, 
“Despite recent reductions, how- 
ever, inventories of durable goods 
manufacturers remain quite high 
relative to sales. 

“At the end of March, stocks 
on hand were valued at over two 
and a half times monthly sales— 
the highest ratio in the postwar 
period by a considerable margin. 
Layoffs in autos, roadbuilding 
equipment, and industrial ma- 
chinery have been accentuated 
by efforts to reduce inventories in 
these lines.” 


London — Shipowners from 
twelve nations are going to take 
a cautious look at possible inter- 
national solutions to freight rate 
problems. 

A committee to draft possible 
courses of action was set up at a 
May 22 meeting called by the In- 
ternational Chamber of Shipping 
here to exchange views on freight 
rate problems. 

But even while setting up their 
study committee, the participat- 
ing ship owners declined to state 
that international cooperation is 
needed to combat the present de- 
pression in freight rates. This 
cautiousness was reflected in the 
wording of their instructions to 
the committee which was told to: 
“Submit for further considera- 
tion such schemes or recommen- 
dations which it feels might be 
likely to secure adequate support 
if it should subsequently be 
thought to be appropriate and de- 
sirable to introduce international 
cooperative measures.” Repre- 
sented at the meeting were Can- 
ada, Denmark, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Japan, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and United Kingdom. 

Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark were understood to have 
made it clear that they presently 
Oppose cooperative action in the 
international shipping picture. 


Lumber Freight Cut 
On West Coast Held Up 


San Francisco—A_ scheduled 
rate reduction on carload lots of 
lumber and lumber products 
hipped by rail between Oregon, 
California, and Arizona has been 
suspended by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Cali- 
fornia Public Utilities commis- 
sion. 

The rate reduction, which was 
to start May 21, was postponed 
so hearings could be held. The 
P.U.C. suspended it until Sept. 
18 or further on order of the 
commission, but the I.C.C. did 
not set a deadline. 

Truckers protested that the re- 
ductions—as much as 30%— 
would bring rail rates under truck 
rates, in some cases. And North- 
ern California lumber firms, 
which feared the reduction would 
make it harder for them to com- 
pete with Oregon producers for 
California markets, also raised a 
strong protest. Lumber purch- 
asers entered the dispute to argue 
for the rate reduction. 

Southern Pacific Railroad is 
the main railroad affected. 


Wesiern Truckers Gain 
1.C.C. Approval of Rate 


Washington — The Interstate 
Commerce Commission upheld a 
7% rate increase made effective 
May 5 by Western truckers on 
shipments moving to, from and 
between points in the Intermoun- 
tain and Pacific Coast areas. 

The increase, proposed to be- 
come effective last October, was 
suspended until after May 4 by 
the I.C.C. as a result of protests 
by the Department of Agriculture 
and Western shipper organiza- 
tions. 

In the absence of a report from 
1.C.C. on the outcome of its in- 
vestigation, the rates went into 
effect May 5. 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective ww: 2: 


(Continued from page 1) 

A great groundswell of change is pushing through industry. 
And in the cat-bird seat sits the purchasing agent. If you peer 
hard enough, you can see a pot of gold with your name on it. 

While industrial technological movements are often revolu- 
tionary, and thus spectacular, new industrial management con- 
cepts, although dynamic, don’t necessarily blaze like a rocket 
shooting for the moon. But it’s still possible to spot a trend. 

At least two leading corporations—G.E. and Westinghouse— 
now are operated under the so-called “committee rule.” Several 
men man the helm, and down through the organization, com- 


mittees call the signals. 


Does this signal an end to the classic pyramid organization 


chart in favor of more “up-ended rectangles 


oe) 
. 


Departments are 


being shaken down into common purpose groups. The pace 
and complexity of today’s problems demand exectuive task 


forces to cope with them. 


Emphasis on materials management is part of this new man- 
agement trend. So is the stress on marketing managers instead of 
sales managers (a point brought out at the recent N.A.P.A. con- 


vention). 


To P.A.’s this “forward look” 


in management concepts should 


spell just one thing. Opportunity! Recognizing materials man- 
agement as part of the rolling swell of change should be a signal 
for purchasing to ride the crest and claim this function. 


For a P.A. with packaging problems, the American Manage- 
ment Association’s National Packaging Exposition in New York 
was the spot to browse around in last week. The 390 exhibitors 
utilized four floors of the New York Coliseum to display their 
eye-catching consumer ideas, new conveniences, and technological 


advances. 


Aluminum made a big bid to capture a larger share of the 
packaging market. But in there pitching hardest against the old 
standbys—metal, paper, and glass—were the plastics. Manu- 
facturers exhibited an almost endless product line featuring films, 


bottles, bags, tubes, and other v 


to turn them out. 


ariations along with machinery 


Female Buyer Crashes Men-Only 
Barrier of St. Louis Grain Exchange 


(Continued from page 1) 
Stranger to the kind of big grain 
deals which occur on the St. Louis 
cash market. She regularly has 
been dealing in “millions of 
bushels,” including corn, barley, 
rice, hops, and other grains, as 
well as the residual products from 
these grains later sold as animal 
feeds. Her daily shopping stints 
are measured by freight-car loads 
rather than the traditional super- 
market cart. 

The corn is purchased for 
Anheuser-Busch’s big Corn Prod- 
ucts Division in St. Louis. The 
division produces corn. starch, 
glucose, and corn syrup. Grains, 
hops, rice, and malt are pur- 
chased to make the firms famous 
beers—Michelob, Budweiser, and 
Busch Bavarian—which last year 
made the St. Louis firm tops in 
brewing sales. 

Miss Moegle joined the com- 
pany I4 years ago as a secretary. 

“I was soon doing secretarial 
work in the purchasing depart- 
ment,” she said. “Later I gradu- 
ated to office assistant, worked at 
handling grain contracts, became 
an assistant buyer, and was pro- 
moted finally to my present job.” 

Now that Miss Moegle can take 
her place on the exchange floor as 
a full-fledged trader, she feels 
she'll be able to do a better buy- 
ing job than previously when she 
depended on radio reports and 
conducted all the work from her 
office phone. 

“Ill be able to observe the 
trends better from the trading 
floor,” she explained. “Also, it'll 
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be nice meeting all the other 
traders,” she smiled. 

In the opinion of her superiors, 
Gen. R. E. Hardy, vice president 
in charge of purchasing, and 
Ernest E. Erler, assistant direc- 
tor of purchasing, Miss Moegle 
has been doing very well with 
that telephone. 

But they supported her desire 
to get closer to the market, and 
they are proud she is the first 
woman grain exchange member 
of St. Louis—perhaps the nation. 


PA.’s and Businessmen 
Healthy, Doctor Says 


Hanover, N. H.—Purchasing 
agents and other business execu- 
tives are normal humans and not 
the unstrung, pill-swallowing type 
the public is often led to believe, 
notes a leading industrial physi- 
cian. 

Addressing Dartmouth Col- 
lege’s Amos Tuck School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Dr. Theo- 
dore R. Allen, associate medical 
director of Socony Mobile Oil 
Co., Inc., said: 

“The medical profession does 
not subscribe to the ideas about 
executive health currently being 
circulated for popular consump- 
tion. 

“There is no evidence to show 
that executives are any less 
healthy than employees in com- 
parable age groups. Indeed, we 
have every reason to believe that 
executives thrive on their respon- 
sibilities.” 


Steel Imports Cause Headaches 
For Steelmen on West Coast 


Foreign Competition Offers ‘Bargain House Prices’ 
Gulf Coast, Florida, Texas Also Feel Increases 


(Continued from page 1) 
—23% below the $10.60 price 
on U.S. nails. 

Other products being snapped 
up “cut-rate” by U.S. buyers in- 
clude pipe, wire, wire products, 
plates, tubular shapes, founda- 
tion bolts, etc. And the list keeps 
growing. 

The anxiety of U.S. steelmen 
is also growing. With national in- 
terest currently focused on 
reciprocal trade agreements, 
many are pressing for a “middle- 
ground approach”—equalizing 
the price structure and enforc- 
ing the Anti-Dumping Act of 
1921. 

On the other hand, foreign 
producers are calling attention to 
the fact that this country exports 
far more steel than it imports. 
Here are the figures they point 
to: 


Net U.S. Imports Exports 


1955 1,090,338 4,553,275 
1956 1,993,829 5,165,471 
1957 1,875,256 6,953,291 

“American — steel producers 


have been complaining about im- 
ports for years,” a spokesman for 
the American Institute for Im- 
ported Steel, New York, said last 
week. “But they never complain 
about exports.” 

Emphasizes Facts of Life 

“We agreed,” retorted a major 
U.S. producer, “that trade has 
to be a two-way street.” But he 
emphasized several facts of life 
causing domestic steelmen deep 
concern. 

Labor costs in this country are 
almost three times the average for 
steel industries abroad. This, 
coupled with the lowest ocean 
shipping rates since before World 
War II, give foreign mills a strong 
price advantage. 

Japanese mills, for instance, 
have been bidding up the price of 
scrap on the West Coast and then 
offering the steel made with this 
scrap at a price domestic mills 
can't meet. 

Last year, 217,700 tons of im- 
ported steel arrived at West Coast 
ports, an amount equal to 3% 
of the total western market, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by 
the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute. Also, last year’s steel im- 
ports on the coast showed an in- 
crease of 17% over the previous 
year and 132% over 1952. 


Steel Bars Imports Growing 


Steel bars, although accounting 
for only 5% of total imports, 
have become much more conspic- 
uous on the import lists. Com- 
pared with the same period of 
1956, the tonnage of bar imports 
went up 700%. Nails are another 
major import in the west, with 
ports of entry there getting about 
60% of the nails imported by the 
U.S. 

Although mills in the Euro- 
pean coal and steel community 
are committed to a fixed basic 
price on steel exports, they have 
considerable leeway for adjust- 
ing to the supply-demand picture. 
They vary discount policies, raise 
or lower cost of extras for sizes, 
and even sell on credit occasion- 
ally. 

Only last month the Brussels 
steel export convention reduced 
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steel prices for exports. The new 
minimum prices incorporated a 
$3 reduction for bar steel to $90 
a ton, a $2 reduction for struc- 
tural steel fo $92 a ton, and a $4 
drop for wire rod to $92 a ton. 

Firms with heavy steel pur- 
chases and good contacts abroad 
often buy direct from foreign 
mills. One example is Bechtel 
Corp., international construction 
firm, which always buys direct. 
Working through its offices in 
London, the Netherlands, or in 
Japan eliminates many currency 
exchange problems and also ex- 
pedites any follow-up work that 
is necessary. 

However, most purchasing 
agents buy foreign steel through 
a jobber, just as they buy domes- 
tic steel. The jobber buys from 
an importer who usually finances 
the purchase, offering the jobber 
terms of perhaps 30 days with a 
Y2-2% discount for payment 
within 10 days. The importer 
usually buys from a manufactur- 
er’s representative who is in a 
position to get special service 
from the mill, the best deliveries 
possible, etc. 

Since the manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative does not always re- 
strict his transactions to his own 
steel, he is a good source of in- 
formation on the world-wide 
steel market. Explained one im- 
porter: 

“Not long ago I was looking 
for rebars, and the German price 


was too high. So a German man- 
ufacturer’s representative ob- 
tained some Belgian rebars and 
sold them to me.” 

Some West Coast jobbers have 
attempted to get foreign steel 
even cheaper by buying direct 
from the mill. Importers, how- 
ever, don’t appear worried about 
this development because most 
feel the hazards involved will dis- 
courage this type of buying. 
Joseph Kralj, import manager for 
Thomas D. Stevenson & Sons, 
San Francisco, says: 

“As an importer, were 
familiar with suppliers and we 
know which ones are reliable. 
And the shipments we handle are 
insured. The jobber who is un- 
familiar with importing can run 
into trouble.” 


These growing “bargain 
priced” imports and _ resulting 


forced price cuts on several do- 
mestic steel items were chief 
topics of discussion at the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute in New 
York two weeks ago. R. L. Gray, 
president of Armco Steel Corp., 
declared: 

“During a period of full oper- 
ations, it is easy to concentrate 
on products that are not affected 
by lower priced import items. But 
today, when our operations are 
at such a low level, it is difficult, 
in fact impossible, for our peo- 
ple not to be concerned when 
they see the price of foreign steel 
swing from $25 to $35 a ton 
above our price less than a year 
ago, to $25 to $35 under our 
price today.” 

Gray called for an end to spir- 
alling wages and a_ reasonable 
rise in tariffs to give the domestic 
industry greater protection while 
still not injurying economies 
abroad. 


Railroads to Get More Rate-Making 
Freedom If Senate Backs Committee 


(Continued from page 1) 
ing due consideration to the ob- 
jectives of the national transpor- 
tation policy... .” 

Last week’s action by the Sen- 
ate committee represents a major 
gain for the railroads. The bill 
approved by the committee is not 
as strong as the railroads wanted. 
But, they are happy with it and 
will now pump hard to work it 
through the two legislative bodies. 

The powerful American Truck- 
ing Association was quick to re- 
act to the committee action. It 
publicly announced that it inter- 
preted the Senate committee ac- 
tion to merely be putting into law 
what the I.C.C. had been prac- 
ticing over the years. And, as 
such the ATA did not oppose 
the measure. 

However, the railroads, and 
most observers, claim that the 
Senate bill would do just the op- 
posite. That it would give the 
railroads a much freer hand in 
making rates. And, once the 
matter is opened up for discus- 
sion on the Senate floor, trucker 
opposition is expected to develop 
fast. 

Basic arguing point of the 
truckers is that if the railroads are 
allowed to make selective rate 
cuts it will soon force the truckers 
out of business. Once competi- 
tion is gone, say the truckers, then 


the rails will be free to raise 
tariffs and charge what they 
please. 


The commission, charged with 
regulating the nation’s transporta- 
tion system, is not happy over the 


Senate committee’s action either. 
Chairman of the commission, 
Howard Freas, told PURCHASING 
WEEK that his initial reaction to 
the committee bill is that “it will 
lead to destructive rate wars.” 
But, the chairman wanted to 
study the bill more closely before 
taking an official stand on the 
measure. 

Washington observers size the 
Situation up like this: The edge 
is given to the railroads to get 
Senate approval of the bill. It 
doesn’t meet with 100% ap- 
proval, but it is a reasonable 
compromise. 

And, too, the 
that Congress is beginning to 
want to clear up. It has been 
hanging around long enough. 

It is a different story in the 
House of Representatives, though. 
Truckers are expected to throw 
up an effective lobby here. For 
one thing every town of any size 
has truck service, but they don’t 
all have rail service. And, this is 
sure to influence many votes. It 
is expected to tilt the balance in 
favor of the truckers. 


matter is one 


Unions Waive Wage Jumps 


(Continued from page 1) 


said the International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Papermill Workers and _ the 


United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers agreed to extend the 
present contract with the under- 
standing that new contract talks 
can be opened later this year. 
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Housing Bright Spot in Economy; 
About Million Starts Expected in 58 


Its Own Recession Over, It Can Boost Other Industries; Costs No 
Longer Rising; More Emphasis Going on Lower Cost Dwellings 


New Yark—Housing looms as 
one of the bright spots in the 
economy. The building pickup 
which has materialized this spring. 


should carry 1958 housing starts 
over the | million mark. Based 
on current expectations, 1959 


Should be even better with some 
1.1-1.2 million new units. 

A healthy homebuilding indus- 
try effects more than just housing. 
A wide range of related indus- 
tries, from cement for founda- 
tions to automobiles for commut- 
ing, would benefit from any 
upturn. 

Just important, a_ stable 
growing housing program can go 
a long way toward pulling us out 
of the current recession, by pro- 
viding an offset to current busi- 
ness spending lull. 

One of the reasons for the cur- 
rent optimism is the fact that 
housing has already had its reces- 
sion. The 1956-57 dip (see ac- 
companying chart) gave the in- 
dustry a badly needed breathing 
spell. In a way, it cleared the air 
for a new surge. 


as 


WHY HOUSING DIPPED 


It’s interesting to note how the 
1956-57 dip developed. It pro- 
vides some clues to what we can 
expect in the future. 

There were basically three rea- 
sons why the volume of new 
housing starts declined at that 
time. 

1. The cost of new houses 
went up faster than family in- 
comes. The average selling price 
of new houses rose 22% from 
1954 to 1957; but average in- 
comes went up 10%. 

2. Tight money made it harder 
to finance new homes. As mort- 
gage commitments (made in the 
easy money days of 1954-55) 
were used up, funds were diverted 


to other areas. Total mortgage 
lending on new and existing 


homes dropped from $28.5 bil- 
lion in 1955 to $24.3 billion in 
1957. 

3. A high rate of improve- 
ments to existing units cut into 
the market for new housing. Con- 
versions and 
existing structures proceeded at a 
very fast rate during the early 
1950's. Over 2 million dwelling 
units were added to the stock of 
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improvements of 


housing since April 1950 through 
conversion of large homes or 
other structures to apartments. 
But these depressing effects 
have been blunted in the past 
few months. For example, the 
rise in the cost of homes has been 
stopped. And there’s more em- 
phasis on lower cost homes. 


A CHANGING MARKET 


Some of this changed emphasis 
is due to the changing needs of 
the people who want to buy new 
homes. For example, the percent- 
age of middle-aged workers is de- 
clining and the proportion of 
young wage earners is increasing. 
Even if a 25 year old makes as 
much as a 35 year old, it does not 
follow that he will want as big a 
house as the older one wants to- 
day. 

The very interesting growth in 
the use of mobile homes (trailers) 
as permanent houses, and the re- 
newed interest in apartment 
houses, reaffirms the belief that 
young families of the future may 
want small houses for a_ few 
years. The young working wite 
may prefer to continue to work 
and spend time outside of the 
home until at least the first, and 
possibly the second, child comes. 

The important point of all this: 
the builder is becoming aware of 
these changed trends. More and 
more he is beginning to cater to 
the wants of the buyer. 


1958 OUTLOOK 


But the optimistic 1958 out- 
look is based on more than just 
growing builder awareness of 
what the public wants. 

Some other encouraging signs: 

e Building ©Methods—Many 
improvements have been made in 
building methods that offer prom- 
ise in holding the cost line. More- 
over the cooperative drive of con- 
struction unions and builders to 
eliminate featherbedding should 
cut costs. 

e Mortgage Availability — 
Money generally is easier, and 
interest rates on mortgages once 
again are competitive, since in- 


terest rates have dropped on 
alternative investments. 
®e Government—The new fed- 


eral housing act provides addi- 


tional incentives for home 


purchasers. It authorizes F.H.A.- 
insured mortgage loans’ with 
down payments as low as 3%. 
V.A.-guaranteed mortgages can 
be made with no down payment. 
® Housing Applications—Al- 
ready, application for F.H.A. and 
V.A. mortgages are rising 
sharply, which suggests that hous- 
ing starts will begin a sustained 
upturn in the next few months. 

It all points to a modest recov- 
ery by late spring. The annual 
rate this summer should be above 
| million units, and a rate of 1.1 
million new starts may be in sight 
by New Year. 


1959 OUTLOOK 


This strong housing market 
should continue in 1959. Money 
will still be relatively easy. And 
builders, who were still concen- 
trating too much on high-priced 
houses at the beginning of 1958, 
may have shifted toward the size 
and price of house the market can 
support. 

Expanded urban redevelop- 
ment and highway programs will 
be encouraging more demolition, 
and the new urban expressways 
will be opening new areas for 
homebuilding. These newer sites 
may have lower land costs and 
still be as near to cities in terms 
of travel time because of the im- 
proved highways. 

Some of these factors will per- 
sist beyond 1959. With enough 
mortgage money, attractive de- 
sign and pricing, stepped-up high- 
way programs and urban redevel- 
opment, the potential housing 
market may reach and stay at 1.2 
million units for several years 
ahead. 


Olin Mathieson Joins 
Sulphur Deposit Venture 


Milan, Italy—Olin Mathieson 
and Quirinia, Italian chemical 
and mining company, are plan- 
ning a 30,000-ton-a-year sodium 
triphosphate plant on the site of a 
newly found sulphur deposit near 
Rome. 

Quirinia’s sulphur deposit, es- 
timated at about 10 million tons, 
will go substantially for export 
besides serving domestic needs. 
The new plant will cost about $5 
million. 
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Overseeing Portland, Ore., Boxing; 


Thats P.A. Ed. Fitzpatricks 2nd Job 


Portland, Ore. — Purchasing 
agents make it a rule of thumb to 
avoid fighting whenever possible. 
But Ed Fitzpatrick, P.A. for 
Monarch Forge & Machine 
Works, finds this rule impossible 
to follow. 

Lest his company’s suppliers 
grimace, Ed was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Port- 
land Boxing Commission. 

“I really don’t know what my 
qualifications are for the job,” 
he smiles, raising his right hand 
for all vendors to see, “unless it’s 
being a fellow who doesn’t know 
anything about boxing.” 

Many Portland natives how- 
ever would accuse Fitzpatrick of 
being too modest since his name 
has shone in many sports, both 
as a player and coach. Some of 
his friends also note he was quite 
a “pugilist” as a youngster grow- 
ing up in the city’s old Albina 
district. 

A four-year letterman in foot- 
ball, basketball, and baseball at 
the University of Portland, Fitz- 
patrick stayed on as _ assistant 
football coach for the Pilots 
after graduation in 1928. He be- 
came head basketball coach in 
1935. 

During his eight year career as 
varsity basketball coach, the 
Monarch P.A. rolled up an im- 
pressive record. In his final sea- 
son just before he turned from 
coaching to purchasing, his team 
won the Oregon Intercollegiate 
championship and_ represented 
the state in the National Inter- 
collegiate tournament at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

“1 still love sports,” Fitzpatrick 
says, “and I try to see as many 
sporting events as I can afford, 
but I never go near it anymore 
except as a spectator.” 

Now 51, Ed says he limits his 
sports participation to playing 
catch with his three boys. “And 
it usually hurts the next day,” 
he smiles. 

His jump from the basketball 


ED FITZPATRICK talks to young 


middleweight boxer who won 
fight by unanimous decision. 


court to a P.A.’s desk wasn’t 
quite the long hop it might ap- 
pear. Fitzpatrick doubled at the 
University as registrar and had a 
hand in purchasing the Universi- 
ty’s supplies. 

Asked how his sports back- 
ground has aided in his work as a 
purchasing agent, he said, “Any- 
body in athletics or coaching has 
to meet and get along with peo- 
ple. It has certainly helped me in 
contacts with people.” 

While Fitzpatrick was coach- 
ing at the University, he became 
close friends with a_ student 
named Terence Schrunk. And 
it was Mayor Terry Schrunk who 
not long ago called and said, 
“Ed, I think you’re the right man 
for the boxing commission.” 


North Central Ohio P.A.’s 
Sponsor Ladies’ Night 


Galion, Ohio—The Ladies 
Nite Committee of the Purchas- 
ing Agents Association of North 
Central Ohio staged a dinner and 
dance May 20 at the Galion 
County Club here. 

A short movie was attended by 
the ladies while their husbands 
conducted a business meeting. 


Ohio State Univ. Library Keeps Welding Data 


Columbus, Ohio—The A. F. 
State University offers industry 


file of over 15,000 patents relating to welding. 


being completed for 1957. 


Davis Welding Library at Ohio 
a unique, coded, and classified 
It is currently 


The photo shows Prof. Roy B. McCauley, chairman of the uni- 
versity’s Welding Engineering Department, gathering information 


trom the punched card patent file. 
one of the most extensive collections 
also and generaily available are the 


6.000 volumes on welding, 
in the world. Filed here 


The library contains some 


award designs from the many mechanical and structural design 


competitions sponsored by The 


Foundation. 


James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
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